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THE QUASI-WAR WITH FRANCE. 


THE French Revolution and the events attendant on the establishment 
of the French Republic caused great excitement in America, and almost 
universal sympathy with her old ally. But when subsequent accounts 
told of the violence and bloodshed that were devastating France and 
were making her a reproach to the civilized world, men of thoughtful 


minds hesitated in their inclination to applaud the apparent efforts to- 
wards freedom that were being made in that country, and began to con- 
demn the acts of the tyrants who had usurped her government, and to 
apprehend that the result would be, not the establishment of a free 
republic, but the enforcement of a military despotism. 

At this time (1793) Washington was enterjng on his second term as 
President. With his usual foresight and wisdom he perceived that the 
disturbances in Europe must soon affect the United States, and there- 
fore proposed a series of questions to his Cabinet for the purpose of 
forming a general plan of conduct to be pursued by the government. 
The principal points proposed for consideration were, whether a proc- 
lamation should be issued, and if so, whether it should be one of neu- 
trality ; whether a minister from the French Republic (which had been 
recognized by no European power) should be received by our govern- 
ment, and if so, in what manner; whether the treaties made with 
France should continue in force, and if so, whether the treaty of alliance 
was applicable to a defensive war only, or to a war either offensive or 
defensive; and, finally, whether it was advisable to call an extra session 
of Congress. 

The treaty of 1778 had been a guarantee of mutual and reciprocal 
aid. France, on her side, had pledged herself to aid us in our struggle 
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for independence ; and the United States, on their part, had given a 
similar pledge of support in relation to the French West India colo- 
nies. Now, however, a new state of affairs had arisen. The Bourbon 
dynasty had been overthrown, and France was engaged in a sanguinary 
struggle with England, a country with which we had already com- 
menced an extensive trade. The fulfilling, therefore, of our guarantee 
in regard to her West India possessions would have involved us in war 
with Great Britain, and would have caused the entire destruction of our 
infant commerce. On this point two of the Cabinet’ held that such 
guarantee was only applicable to a defensive war, and not to one com- 
menced by France herself; while the other two? thought it unnecessary 
at that time to consider the question. In regard to the other points, 
their advice was, to issue a proclamation of neutrality, to receive a min- 
ister from the existing French government, and against convening Con- 
gress. France was now threatened by Austria, Germany, Prussia, 
Britain, Spain, Holland, Naples, Rome, and Sardinia in arms against 
her, and Russia on the point of joining the allies. Only gratitude and 
attachment to France, induced America in this state of affairs to receive 
the French minister, and to be the only country of the civilized world 
to maintain diplomatic relations with her. We shall see how our 
attachment was rewarded. 

The proclamation of neutrality, as prepared by the Attorney-Gen- 
eral and approved by the President, was issued, “‘ forbidding the citizens 
of the United States to take part in any hostilities on the seas, either 
with or against the belligerent powers, and warning them against carry- 
ing to any such powers any of those articles deemed contraband accord- 
ing to the modern usages of nations, and enjoining them from all acts 
and proceedings inconsistent with the duties of a friendly nation towards 
those at war.” The issue of this proclamation was peculiarly important 
as inaugurating that foreign policy of the United States which has 
been always adhered to. Its tenor was opposed to the prejudices of the 
mass of the people, who sympathized with the French in their endeay- 
ors to found a republic, whose existence was largely due to the feelings 
excited in France during our own struggle for independence. For the 
first time Washington was exposed to the assaults of a party press and 
his motives questioned, not only by the proletariat, but by others who 
allowed their impulse to outrun their discretion. 

The French minister who had been accredited to us by Louis X VI. 
was now succeeded by a rabid revolutionist. This envoy, the Citizen 
Genet, soon after appeared in this country, but instead of proceeding 
at once to the seat of government and presenting his credentials, he 
landed at Charleston, South Carolina (April 8, 1793), and became at 
once actively engaged in purchasing war materials, in enlisting men, 
and in fitting out privateers to prey upon British commerce. 

1 Hamilton and Knox. ? Jefferson and Randolph. 
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Such acts promptly occasioned a spirited remonstrance from the 
English minister, which was soon repeated on the occasion of the cap- 
ture of a British vessel by a French frigate within the Capes of the 
Delaware. In spite of the President’s proclamation and the known 
policy of the administration, Genet continued his violations of neutral- 
ity, being encouraged by many public attentions, and the enthusiasm of 
the party favorable to the French cause. Reliance on this public feel- 
ing caused the French to entirely disregard the restraints acknowledged 
by the laws of nations; privateers were openly fitted out ; an English 
vessel was burned within Charleston Bay, and another captured in 
Boston Harbor by boats from a French man-of-war. The government, 
however, were determined to maintain the stand they had taken, and 
were in consequence reviled, abused, and threatened by M. Genet, who 
seems to have been actuated by the same immoderate frenzy that at this 
period characterized his home government. His conduct finally became 
so outrageous that his recall was asked for by Washington, and the 
request was granted. The successor, M. Fouchet, showed a much 
different spirit, and on the part of his government disavowed the acts 
of his predecessor. 

The questions arising from the continuance of hostilities between 
France and England, caused great embarrassment to our government, 
which was heightened by the inflamed state of party feeling that pre- 
vailed at the time. 

Washington’s administration showed great moderation and a sin- 
cere desire to preserve peace on all sides, and to maintain a position of 
impartiality between the contending powers. 

Great Britain added to the feeling of hostility and irritation that 
was felt against her by issuing instructions to her ships of war and 
privateers, requiring them to stop and detain all ships laden with the 
produce of any colony of France, or carrying provisions or supplies to 
any such colony, and to bring the same into port for legal adjudication 
in the British Courts of Admiralty. These instructions were, however, 
soon modified so as to affect only such vessels as were laden with the 
produce of the French islands, and were on a direct voyage from those 
islands to Europe. In a report made at this time by Mr. Jefferson, the 
Secretary of State, the numerous complaints against England were de- 
tailed, and it was also shown that American commerce was being inter- 
fered with by the French, as well as by the English cruisers. On the 
part of France such acts were in violation of the treaty of 1778, in 
which the principle of free ships, free goods, had been recognized, and 
an undisturbed liberty of trading to the enemies of either party was 
stipulated. Before this, however, the French National Convention had 
passed a decree declaring enemies’ goods in neutral vessels lawful prize, 
and directing the public and private armed vessels of France to bring 
into port for condemnation all neutral vessels laden with provisions 
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and bound to an enemy’s port. Owing to the exertions of our minister 
this decree was several times revoked, but was re-enacted, and was 
finally established. 

Actuated by his wish for peace, Washington did all in his power to 
repress the growing desire for war with England, and finally decided 
to nominate Chief Justice Jay as an envoy extraordinary to the Court 
of St. James for the purpose of accommodating the existing differences 
between the two countries. The result was the negotiation of a treaty 
which Mr. Jay declared to be the best that was attainable, and which 
he believed it for the interests of the United States to accept. 

This treaty was ratified by the Senate by a barely constitutional 
majority on the 24th of June, 1795, and only after a discussion of some 
two weeks. To Washington it was not altogether satisfactory, and it 
was consequently some time before he signed it (11th of August). By 
this treaty numerous points in regard to the northern boundary, the 
claims of British subjects and American merchants, and other minor 
matters were considered, and provision was made as to trade between 
the two countries and the British West India islands. A list of what 
were considered contraband articles, and what might be declared con- 
traband by the law of nations, was drawn up. Mr. Jay failed in his 
attempt to obtain a stipulation that free ships made free goods, and to 
abolish privateering. 

The ratification of this treaty caused great dissatisfaction in France, 
and the American minister, Mr. Monroe, was informed that the Direc- 
tory, which was then in power, considered the alliance between France 
and the United States as at an end. Mr. Monroe was soon after suc- 
ceeded by General Pinckney, who was haughtily treated by the French 
government, but was allowed to remain in Paris until February, 1797, 
when he was warned to leave the territories of the republic. 

The French Directory now issued a decree, dated March 2, 1797, 
in which they reminded all French citizens that the treaty with America 
had been modified in consequence of the one concluded between the 
United States and Great Britain, and stated that every American hold- 
ing a commission from the enemies of France, as well as all American 
seamen composing the crews of enemy’s ships, should be considered 
piratical, and treated as such without suffering the party to establish 
the fact that the act was the consequence of threats or violence. 

" John Adams now succeeded to the Presidency (March 4, 1797), and 
was disposed in every way to carry out the policy of his predecessor. 
It was now decided to send three envoys to the French government, 
and to make a strong endeavor to preserve peace between the two repub- 
lies. 

The three envoys, General Pinckney, John Marshall, and Elbridge 
Gerry, reached Paris in October, but instead of accomplishing any- 
thing towards an accommodation, they were so insulted and were treated 
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with such great discourtesy by Talleyrand, then Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, that one of their number wrote home, “ History will scarcely 
furnish an example of a nation not absolutely degraded which has re- 
ceived from a foreign power such open contumely and undisguised 
insult as were on this occasion suffered by the United States.” This 
attitude of Talleyrand’s was maintained by him, and through him and 
his subordinates by the country he represented, until the United States 
proved by the firm position they assumed and the strong measures that 
were taken by them that they were not to be insulted with impunity, 
and were not to be treated as a country so new and insignificant as to 
be unable to maintain its proper dignity. 

Soon after the mortifying reception of oar ambassadors, Talleyrand 
disclosed a design of extorting money from them by demanding a 
payment, or so-called loan, from the United States of some thirteen 
million dollars, and threatening the displeasure of victorious France 
if refused. 

To this demand an indignant negative was returned, but, in spite 
of the rebuff, Talleyrand persisted in his demand, and kept them en- 
gaged for months in fruitless negotiations. By a course of studied in- 
dignities and threats he endeavored to force Pinckney and Marshall to 
voluntarily relinquish their position as envoys, and ultimately ordered 
them to leave France. Gerry he instructed, in fact commanded, to 
remain, threatening immediate declaration of war as the consequence 
of his departure. In complying with this order, Gerry did so only for 
the preservation of peace, and very properly, refused to treat singly in 
any manner with the French government. 

The news of the failure of this negotiation, and of the indignities 
heaped upon our ambassadors, roused a spirit of deep indignation 
throughout all the country. Pinckney’s famous expression of “ Mil- 
lions for defense, but not a cent for tribute,” resounded through the 
land, and was repeated with enthusiasm in hundreds of public meetings. 

Addresses testifying the high spirit and excitement of the people 
poured in upon the President. Under the influence of the moment 
the inspiriting “‘ Hail Columbia !” was composed, and was received with 
enthusiastic approbation, and from far and near came evidences of the 
universal indignation at the insulting attitude of France. Congress at 
once caught the key-note of popular feeling, and took active measures 
for the public defense. The army was reorganized and increased ; 
Washington was offered and accepted the command, and immediately 
set about putting the troops in a state of efficiency. Attention was 
given to the navy, which had been existing only in a languishing state, 
and the work of increasing it to an effective force was proceeded upon 
with alacrity. 

The early legislators of our country, with a dread of a possible 
military despotism, and a fear of any imitation of the monarchical 
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establishments of Europe, had been unwilling to vote supplies for the 
maintenance of any military or naval forces, and, in spite of its heroic 
exertions against great odds, the Revolutionary navy had been abol- 
ished and its vessels all sold on the conclusion of hostilities. When 
the depredations of the Algerines on our commerce had become unbear- 
able, Congress was driven into passing a bill* for the construction of six 
frigates, with a proviso, however, to the effect that if peace with Algiers 
should be declared before their completion the unfinished ones should 
be sold.. Peace was made by the payment of some one million dollars 
and the present of a fast-sailing frigate to the Dey. With some diffi- 
culty Congress was now persuaded to authorize the finishing of three 
of the six frigates, and to this determination we owe the glorious asso- 
ciations connected with the “Constitution,” the “ United States,” and 
the “ Constellation.” 

Now that the subject of the increase of the navy was before Con- 
gress, the anomalous state of affairs by which the navy had been under 
the control of the Secretary of War was remedied, and the Navy De- 
partment was organized, with Benjamin Stoddert as its first Secretary.‘ 
Soon after, the construction of three ships of war, of not less than 
thirty-two guns each, was authorized,’ and the President was empow- 
ered to accept from private parties twenty-four armed vessels,’ six of 
which were to be of not more than eighteen guns each, twelve of not 
less than twenty nor more than twenty-four guns, and six of not less 
than thirty-two guns each.’ 

The crews of the revenue cutters were also increased, and their 
employment in the navy authorized. An act was also passed to re- 
establish the marine corps. 

In all these spirited measures Congress evinced a firm determina- 
tion to support the Executive in his intention to protect our commerce 
and our citizens, and to uphold the honor of the nation. « 

To take a retrospective glance in another direction, France, mean- 
time, had been engaged in the most wide-spread devastation on American 


commerce, 


5 1794. 4 May 21, 1798. 5 July 16, 1798. 6 June 30, 1798. 
7 It may not prove uninteresting to note the complements established by Con- 
gress for some of these vessels: 


For Frigate of 44 Guns. For Frigate of 36 Guns. 
Captain 

Lieutenants . 

Lieutenant marines 

Surgeon 

Surgeon’s mate 

Seamen and midshipmen 
Ordinary seamen . 

Marines 


Captain 

Lieutenants . 

Lieutenants marines 

Chaplain 

Surgeon 

Surgeon’s mates 

Seamen . ; ° ° 
Midshipmen and ordinary seamen 
Marines 


— 
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The Directory and its agents in the West Indies had issued a series 
of the most tyrannical decrees. All neutral powers were notified that 
their vessels would be treated, as to confiscation, search, or capture, by 
the flag of the French Republic in the same manner as they should 
allow themselves to be treated by the English.* 

All vessels laden with contraband articles were liable to seizure and 
condemnation, without any discrimination in favor of those bound to 
neutral or French ports. Captains of French vessels were authorized 
to capture all American ships bound to or coming from English ports.? 
This liability to capture was later extended to all vessels that had 
cleared under the vague denomination of the West Indies, or that were 
bound to any of the West India islands that had been delivered to the 
English.” 

It has been calculated that under these various decrees the French 
cruisers, in the course of one year only, captured over three hundred 
American vessels, nearly all of which were condemned, and their crews 
in many instances maltreated and thrown into prison. 

The most oppressive of all their decrees was the one'"—said by the 
Directory to be issued in consequence of our treaty with England—which 
made enemies’ goods in American bottoms liable to capture and confis- 
cation, enlarged the list of contraband articles, declared all Americans 
found to be either voluntarily or accidentally in an enemy’s ship of war 
prrates, and required every American ship to have a réle d’equipage or 
list of crew, or else be liable to seizure. By this means nearly all that 
was left of gur commerce was driven from the ocean, and many vessels 
that had sailed on innocent voyages, without imagining that such a list 
would be required, were taken and condemned. The effect of all these 
outrages and indignities was to stimulate our government to decisive 
measures. 

No actual declaration of war was made, but by the act of the 28th 
of May, 1798, the President was authorized to instruct the commanders 
of our men-of-war “to seize, take, and bring into any port of the 
United States, to be proceeded against according to the law of nations, 
any armed vessel of France which shall have committed, or be hover- 
ing on the coast of the United States for the purpose of committing, 
depredations on vessels belonging to citizens thereof, and also to retake 
any ship or vessel which may have been captured by such armed ves- 
sel.” This was soon followed (July 9, 1798) by another act, authoriz- 
ng the capture of French cruisers, and empowering the President to 
issue commissions to private armed vessels, with the same rights as to 
captures that had been given to the naval vessels. 

The greatest activity now prevailed, and strong exertions were made 
to get some of the naval vessels to sea. The first ship got into the 


July 2, 1796. ® November 27, 1796. 
® February 1, 1797. 1 12 Ventose, An d, or March 2, 1797. 
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water under the present organization of the navy was the frigate 
“ United States.”" She was launched at Philadelphia on the 10th of 
July, 1798, and one of the future heroes of the service, Stephen De- 
catur, Jr., who, as a young civilian, had assisted in overseeing her con- 
struction, was on board her as she glided into the water. 

The whole naval force now authorized by law consisted of thirty 
vessels, together with a number of small galleys and revenue cutters. 
By the act of 9th July war was virtually declared, as it was asserted 
that the treaties concluded with France were no longer considered obli- 
gatory, the reasons assigned being the repeated violation of those treaties 
by France, the refusal to consider all claims presented by the United 
States, the insulting manner in which all attempts at an accommodation 
had been repelled, and the continued depredations on American com- 
merce. Three days later instructions were given to commanders of 
armed vessels “to capture any armed ships of France, either in the 
jurisdictional limits of the United States or elsewhere on the high seas, 
and to bring in such vessels for condemnation; also to retake any 
American ships that had been captured by such vessels.” 

The first man-of-war to sail was the “Ganges,” a purchased vessel 
of 24 guns. She was ordered to sea on the 22d May, and her in- 
structions were of course confined to the prevention of any violation 
of our jurisdictional rights and to self-defense. 

In June the “ Delaware,” 20, and the “Constellation,” 36 guns, got 
to sea, with orders to cruise on the coast from Cape Henry to the ex- 
tremity of our southern limits. The former in a few days took the 
French privateer “ Le Croyable,” of 14 guns and seventy.men. She 
was captured on soundings, and shortly after having taken several 
prizes. A prize crew was put on board, and being taken into port she 
was condemned and bought in by the government for the use of the 
navy. She was now called the “ Retaliation,” and was put under the 
command of Lieutenant Bainbridge, who, unfortunately, soon lost her, 
being overhauled and forced to surrender by a French frigate, the cir- 
cumstances attending which capture will be detailed farther on. In 
July the “ United States,” 44, sailed under the command of Captain 
John Barry, and, in common with all our men-of-war, received the in- 
structions drawn up in accordance with the act of the 9th July. 

The new Secretary of the Navy now inaugurated a more aggressive 
policy by proposing to the President that, with the exception of the 
revenue cutters and one or two larger sail to protect our coast line, the 
whole available naval force should be ordered to the West Indies, the 
cruising-ground of the French men-of-war and privateers. 

This policy being approved of by the administration, the “ Consti- 
tution,” with a squadron of revenue vessels, was retained to patrol the 

22 Cooper, vol. i. p. 152. 
18 Mackenzie, Life of Decatur, p. 18. 
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coast, and all others that could be gotten off were sent to the West 
India and Caribbean Islands. 

On leaving the coast for her station off the Windward Islands, the 
“United States” came near having an encounter with an English 
frigate. Each vessel had shown French colors, had cleared for action, 
and was on the point of firing when the mistake was discovered. In 
consequence of this affair a set of private signals was adopted, by which 
English and American men-of-war could distinguish each other. 

The services soon after rendered by the vessels sent to the West 
Indies in convoying in safety from Havana to the United States a fleet 
of sixty sail of merchantmen more than repaid the cost of building and 
fitting out. Without the aid of the navy nearly all of these vessels 
would have been captured by the French cruisers and privateers. 

The schooner “ Croyable,” as before remarked, had been fitted out 
by the government, renamed the “ Retaliation,” and sent to the West 
Indies, under the command of Lieutenant William Bainbridge. Here, 
in the vicinity of Guadaloupe, she found herself on the morning of the 
20th November. Shortly after daybreak three sail were sighted bearing 
east-southeast, and at the same time two others were seen to the west- 
ward. These last were soon made out to be the ship “ Montezuma,” 
20, and the brig “ Norfolk,” 18, two of the vessels recently acquired 
for the navy. 

Two more sail having appeared in the western horizon, the last two 
vessels tacked and bore up in chase of them, leaving Lieutenant Bain- 
bridge to investigate the strangers to windward. For several reasons 
he supposed them English, until he was fired into by the nearest one, 
which proved to be the French frigate “Insurgente,” of 36. 

The little schooner stood no chance of success in an action with a 
frigate, especially as the other sail, who had also hoisted French colors, 
was fast approaching. Lieutenant Bainbridge was consequently obliged 
to strike his flag, which he did, and proceeded on board the last arrival, 
the “ Volontaire,” 36. Meanwhile the “Insurgente,” which was ac- 
counted one of the fastest sailers in the French service, stood on under 
a press of canvas in chase of the “ Montezuma” and “ Norfolk.” 

Bainbridge, from the deck of the “ Volontaire,” which flew the 
senior officer’s pennant, saw that the “ Insurgente” was fast gaining on 
the American vessels, both of which were very small, and together 
even, no match for her. 

At this moment the French commodore approached, and asked 
him what was the force of the two vessels. Without an instant’s hesi- 
tation Bainbridge replied, “The ship carries twenty-eight 12-pounders 
and the brig twenty 9-pounders.”"* As this made them superior to the 
“Insurgente,” the commodore at once ordered his flag lieutenant to 


44 Their armaments being really nines and sixes. 
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hoist a signal of recall, in consequence of which the “ Insurgente” gave 
up the chase. 

Captain Barreault, of the latter, on nearing his senior officer, told 
him that but for his signal he would have had both vessels in ten 
minutes. This remark leading to an explanation, the ruse of Bain- 
bridge was discovered, but too late to be of any avail. 

The crew of the “ Retaliation” were now confined in a loathsome 
prison at Basse-terre, Guadaloupe, in common with a number of the 
masters and crews of American merchantmen that had been captured 
by the French. 

Lieutenant Bainbridge succeeded in inducing the governor to amel- 
iorate their condition. The governor at the same time attempted to 
draw Bainbridge into diplomatic negotiations relative to the neutrality 
of the island, but the latter very properly disclaimed any authority to 
enter into any agreement on the subject. 

After some time the “ Retaliation” was sent, with all the prisoners, 
as a cartel to the United States. On his arrival Bainbridge was pro- 
moted and given the command of the brig “ Norfolk,” one of the 
vessels his ruse had saved. 

The squadron off the Windward Islands fully protected American 
interests in that quarter, and captured two armed vessels, the ‘Sans 
Pareil,” of 16 guns, and the “ Jaloux,” 14. 

At the end of December there were some seventeen men-of-war 
and ten revenue cutters absolutely at sea,—a good showing, when we 
consider that at the beginning of the year we had had no vessels in 
commission and no naval establishment. The naval force. in commis- 
sion and its disposition was as follows : 


Frigate United States, 44; Windward Islands. 
en Constitution, 44; coast. 
Constellation, 86; St. Kitt’s to Porto Rico. 
Ship Portsmouth, 24; Windward Islands. 
Brig Pinckney, 18; Windward Passage. 
“© Norfolk, 18; St. Kitt’s to Porto Rico. 
oe Ganges, 24; ‘Windward Passage. 
George Washington, 24; Windward Islands. 
Delaware, 20; off ~<a 
Montezuma, 20; St. Kitt’s to Porto Rico. 
Baltimore, 20; * - = 
Herald, 18; Windward Islands. 


Revenue Cutters 


Pickering, 14; Windward Islands. 
Eagle, 14; ” * 
Scammel, 14; a ee 
Diligence, 14; of 
Virginia, 14; St. Kitt’s to Porto Rico. 
South Carolina, 12; Windward Passage. 
General Greene, 10; off Havana. 
Governor Jay, 14; se 


“ 
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By the perusal of a report made at this time by a committee of the 
House of Representatives” we can find how decidedly our commerce 
was protected by the aggressive policy that had been assumed by the 
government. This report shows the value of the protection so far 
afforded to have reached the large sum of over eight and a half mil- 
lions, while the entire cost of the navy had been only two and a half 
millions; this included the original cost of the vessels and all expenses 
connected with them and the service from 1794 to the end of 1798. 
How the risk of capture was lessened by the commissioning of our 
men-of-war will be seen by the following table, taken from the same 
report : 


Before our Ships After our Ships 
Insurance to and from Sailed. Sailed. 
Percentage. Percentage. 


. | Out. | Home. 

| Russia. : ° byt a . : « | 22g. | 123 12} 
Sweden . : A ‘ ‘ ‘ : : 123 123 
Denmark ‘ ; ‘ ; ’ : ; 10 Ori 
Holland . ‘ ‘ : ‘ : ‘ | | 15 12} 
Great Britain . . ; , ‘ ; : | 10 10 
Portugal eae : : ‘ : ; 10 10 
Morocco . ; : a és , ‘ ‘ 2 123 | 12} | 
Italy ‘ ° ; ° . ‘ : : 17 | 17} | 
China and East Indies, : : ‘ : i oe ee ee 

| West Indies . ; ‘ ‘ ; . ; } 123 | 12} | 

| Africa ‘ : ; ; A 3 20 |} 12% | 123 | 

| 








The year 1799 was gloriously opened by Commodore Truxtun, in 
the “ Constellation,” by the capture of the French frigate “ Insurgente.” 
This was the first of those naval victories by which our service estab- 
lished a high reputation for courage and skill, and excited the admira- 
tion and astonishment of European navies. 

On the 9th of February, 1799, the “ Constellation” was cruising off 
the island of Nevis, which was distant some fifteen miles to west-south- 
west, when a sail was sighted to the southward, and it was decided to 
run down and speak him. The stranger showed American colors, but 
not appearing able to understand or answer the private signal (agreed 
upon between English and American men-of-war) which Commodore. 
Truxtun had made, the suspicion that he was an enemy was soon con- 
firmed by his hoisting the French ensign and firing a gun of defiance 
to windward. The enemy showed every disposition to engage, gal- 
lantly lying to to await the arrival of the “Constellation,” which he 
hailed when near enough. The answer returned was a broadside, which 
was given with telling effect, and which commenced an engagement 
that lasted an hour and a quarter. At the end of that time the French 
colors were struck, and the “ Insurgente” was surrendered in a much 


48 Annals of Congress: VI. Congress. 
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injured condition, being badly cut up in her hull and rigging, and 
having sustained a severe loss in killed and wounded. 

The “Constellation” seems not only to have been fought with cour- 
age, but to have been manceuvred with skill, as Commodore Truxtun in 
his report mentions having raked the enemy several times, and speaks 
of being athwart his stern prepared to rake him again, when his colors 
were hauled down. The loss of the two ships was very disproportionate, 
that of the “Constellation” being three wounded (one of whom died 
shortly after) and two killed,” total five; while the “Insurgente” had 
forty-one wounded and twenty-nine killed, total seventy. 

The enormous disparity of loss cannot be accounted for simply by 
the difference in weight of metal, but, like the accuracy shown later in 
our encounters with the English, proved the attention paid to the 
marksmanship of our men, and also that our navy, young as it was, 
had adopted a theory of firing in a sea-way, entirely different from the 
one in vogue in European services. 

The following statement of the comparative force of the two ves- 
sels has been prepared from an examination of all available authorities 
on the subject : 

Constellation. 
Gun-deck, 26 guns, 24-pounders 
Spar-deck, 12 guns, 12-pounders 


Total, 38 guns; weight of metal 


Insurgente."* 


Gun-deck, 26 guns, 12-pounders_ . . ‘ ‘ ‘ 338 lbs. 
Quarter-deck, 8 guns, 6-pounders . » . ° ° it 
Forecastle, 2 guns, 6-pounders ‘ ; : ‘ ; 9 aa 
Quarter-deck, 2 carronades, 36-pounders : ; ‘ ae 
Forecastle, 2 carronades, 36-pounders . ‘ : : a= 


“ 


Total, 40 guns; weight of metal . ° : ‘ . 559 


Résumé. 
Guns. Weight of Metal. No.ofMen. Loss. 
Constellation ‘ ; ; . 88 704 lbs. 809 5 
Insurgente . . 2S . 40 559 Ibs. 400 70 


In calculating the weight of metal, allowance has been made for 
light weight in the American shot. Cooper, the naval historian, 
proved by actual experiment that the American projectiles of that 
period were invariably under weight, a 24-pound shot seldom weigh- 
ing over twenty pounds.” In our calculation we have allowed twenty- 
three pounds. The French shot, on the contrary, were always given in 


16 One of whom was shot by the lieutenant of his division for deserting his 
quarters. 

17 James, Naval History of Great Britain, table, vol. i. p. 54. 

18 Cooper, Naval History of the United States, vol. i., App. B. 
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French pounds, which were more than the English or American, a 12- 
pound French shot weighing fully thirteen English pounds. 

Roosevelt gives the following table, taken from Captain T. L. 
Simmons’ work on “ Heavy Ordnance” (London, 1837), p. 62, as show- 
ing the difference between English (or American) and French shot: 


Nominal French Weight Actual Weight of same Shot 
of Shot. in English Pounds. 


86 lbs. . ‘ . J ; ? ‘ : ‘4 . 43 1bs.4 oz. 
24 +4 , " . ; : > , ; , gon Re 
18 ¢£ - ‘ a ¥ ‘ ‘ ‘ : 3 ee: ee 
12 * ; , é j ; ; : ; ; {Rp eg 


According to this table the difference between. the two ships in weight 
of metal would be only eighty-four pounds. For the sake of fairness 
a lower valuation has been used, the 12-pound shot being considered as 
weighing thirteen American pounds. 

James, the English naval -historian, in an account of this engage- 
ment, and with his usual prejudice against America and American ex- 
ploits, tries to prove that the “Insurgente” was far inferior to the 
“ Constellation,” both in her complement of men and in her armament. 
He acknowledges her number of guns to have been forty (thirty-six 12- 
pounders and four carronades), but asserts that the “ Constellation” had 
forty-eight, of which ten were 32-pound carronades.” The truth is 
that at that time we had no carronades in the service on any ship; the 
first that were used were put on the “ Constellation” on her next cruise, 
at the beginning of the following year, when, her 24-pounders having 
been found entirely too heavy for her, they were taken off and replaced 
by a battery of twenty-eight 18-pounders and ten 24-pounder carronades. 

James also asserts that the French claim the main-topmast of the 
“ TInsurgente” to have been lost before the engagement, but does not 
prove his assertion by any authority, and no such fact is mentioned in 
Commodore Truxtun’s report. He also says the French writers insist 
that Captain Barreault was ignorant of the war, and therefore implies 
that he was in an unprepared state to go into action; but we have 
already seen that the “ Insurgente” a short time before had captured 
Bainbridge in the “ Retaliation,” and had chased two others of our 
men-of-war, so the false impression that might be given by his state- 
ment is easily negatived.” 

“19 James, Naval History of Great Britain, vol. ii. p. 324. 

20 A similar claim was aptly replied to by Stephen Decatur, Jr., then on his first 
cruise in the ‘‘ United States,’ 44. While cruising off Martinique the ‘“ United 
States’’ sighted and gave chase to a French privateer called ‘‘ L’Amour de la Pa- 
trie.’’ The breeze was fresh, and the chase a long and exciting one. At length 
the French captain, finding that he was being overhauled, attempted to gain to 
windward by making short tacks under the guns of the frigate. A single well- 
directed shot went through the privateer, which began to fill rapidly. Commodore 


Barry quickly saw what was the matter, hove his ship to, and lowered his boats to 
rescue the crew. Decatur wus put in charge of one of these bouts, and was the first 
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The fact was that an American vessel, belonging to a navy yet in 
extreme infancy, whose ships had been afloat but two years at most, had 
gained a victory over an almost equal foe, and, if traditions of a long- 
established service and the experience acquired by years of naval war- 
fare go for anything, over one far better qualified to have won the day. 

It was found that the “Constellation” was badly cut up aloft in 
her running and standing rigging ; her fore-topmast was almost gone, 
and had only been saved by the presence of mind of Midshipman 
Porter, of later “ Essex” fame, who won his spurs in this affair by his 
bravery and coolness. He was then only eighteen years of age, and 
was at his station in the foretop, when, seeing that the mast had been 
badly wounded just above the lower cap, and being unable to attract at- 
tention on deck on account of the firing and the excitement of the action, 
he climbed aloft in the shattered rigging, cut the stoppers, and lowered 
the yard. But for his promptness and courage the mast, with the 
pressure of sail on it, must have carried away, and have so embarrassed 
the maneuvring of the ship that the result of the engagement might 
have been different.” 

The news of this action aroused the greatest enthusiasm in America, 
and gave a fresh impetus to naval preparations and immense popularity 
to the navy. 

The thanks of the President to Commodore Truxtun, his officers 
and crew, were sent in a letter from the Secretary of the Navy, of the 
date of 13th March. Part of the letter says,” “The President desires 
me to communicate to you his high approbation of the whole of your 
able and judicious conduct in the West Indies, and to present to you, 
and through you to the officers and crew of the ‘ Constellation,’ his 
thanks for the good conduct, exact discipline, and bravery displayed in 
the action with, and capture of, the French frigate ‘Insurgente,’ on 
the 9th February. J must, however, add that he observes, and all the 
officers of the government, indeed all others I have heard speak on 
the subject, join in the observation that this is nothing but what we 
expected from Truxtun.” 

In England the excitement over the news of this engagement was 
almost as great as in America. The members of Lloyd’s Coffee-House 
to reach the vessel; fearing that in the rush his boat would be swamped, he told the 
Frenchmen (who were calling for help not only on the Americans, but on the Deity 
their government had abolighed) to jump into the water and they would be picked 
up. They did so and were all saved. Decatur pulled out the captain, who, brushing 
the salt water out of his eyes, expressed surprise at being fired at by a vessel flying 
the American flag, and added in his broken English, ‘‘ I did not know the United 
States were at war with the French Republic.”’ ‘‘ No, sir,’’ replied Decatur, ‘“ but 
you knew that the French Republic was at war with the United States, that you 
were taking our merchant vessels every day, and crowding our countrymen into 
prison at Basse-terre to die like sheep.”’ 


21 Memoir of Commodore David Porter, p. 21. 
22 Letters to Commanding Officers, 1799, Navy Department. 
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presented Commodore Truxtun with a valuable piece of plate* “for 
having captured a French frigate of superior force,” the inscription on 
the plate rating the “Insurgente” as a 44-gun frigate, and the “Constel- 
lation” as of 36 guns. 

The demonstration of the discipline and good qualities of the officers 
of the “Constellation” did not end with the taking of the “ Insurgente,” 
but was strikingly displayed afterwards in preventing her recapture, and 
in navigating her safely into St. Kitt’s. 

Lieutenant John Rodgers was put in charge of her, with a prize 
crew consisting of Midshipman Porter and eleven men. The transfer 
of the crew of the “ Insurgente” to the “ Constellation” was begun, but 
the wind and sea increasing, delayed it to such an extent that night 
came on before it could be effected. It soon blew so hard that the two 
ships were separated, and Lieutenant Rodgers was left with his one 
midshipman and eleven men to manage a frigate in bad weather, and 
to prevent its recapture by the one hundred and seventy-three prisoners 
remaining on board. 

None of the débris of the combat had been cleared away; the 
decks were lumbered with the dead and wounded, the rigging and sails 
were cut to pieces, and the ship was so badly riddled in her hull as to’ 
be in danger of foundering from her leaks, while the threatening gale 
and increasing darkness added to the perilous aspect of affairs. 

We are naturally inclined to look upon the heroes of former days 
as giants of their time, but sometimes the results achieved justify our 
inclinations; it certainly seems that the little party in charge of the 
‘“‘ Insurgente” had a herculean task before them that was impossible of 
accomplishment. The sequel shows what can be done by men of abil- 
ity and courage under apparently the most adverse circumstances. All 
small-arms were immediately secured, and the prisoners ordered into 
the hold; an armed sentry was stationed at each hatch, with orders to 
shoot any one attempting to come up; one of the guns was loaded 
with grape and canister and pointed down the hatch, over which was 
hung, as an additional precaution, a bag filled with heavy shot, and 
ready to be cut away at a moment’s notice. These measures were 
doubly necessary, as it was found that all handcuffs and the gratings 
of the hatches had been thrown overboard, and there were no means of 
securing the prisoners, who might be expected to rise at any moment. 
Under such circumstances, for three days and nights of unceasing vig- 
ilance, was the ship navigated, and finally brought safely to anchor at 
St. Kitt’s, where the “ Constellation” had already arrived. The latter 
soon after returned home to refit and make the necessary changes in 
her battery. ; 

The different squadrons in the West Indies were reinforced as 


33 At present in possession of his grandson, General E. F. Beale, Washington, 
D.C. 
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rapidly as vessels could be fitted out, and at the close of the year our 
naval force presented quite a respectable appearance, the “ Constellation” 
being flag-ship of a squadron of ten vessels, and the “ Constitution” of 
six, the smaller squadrons and detached ships bringing up the gross num~- 
ber to some twenty-three vessels cruising in the West Indies. Much 
inconvenience was experienced from the frequent necessity of sending 
ships home to discharge their crews, which were enlisted for only one 
year. During this year the discipline of the service was greatly im- 
proved and placed upon a firm and uniform foundation by the passage 


of an act to establish “Articles for the Better Government of the 
Navy.” 

When our envoys had been treated with such indignity by the 
French, the President declared, in a message to Congress, that he 
would never send another minister to France without an assurance 
that such minister would be received, respected, and honored as the 
representative of a great, free, powerful, and independent nation.” 

The effective and decisive measures that had been taken and the 
aggressive policy assumed by the United States gave strong proof of 
our earnestness, and soon changed the tone of France, which was mani- 
fested by moderation in the tenor of new commercial decrees and by 
overtures for an accommodation. 

The President, therefore, decided to send a new embassy to France, 
but ordered that they were not to set out on their mission until they 
had received a direct and unequivocal assurance from Talleyrand that 
they should enjoy all the prerogatives of diplomatic representatives, 
and that a minister, or ministers, of equal powers should be appointed 
to treat with them. On May 12 the required assurance came from 
the French Directory, and the envoys, Messrs. Oliver Ellsworth and 
W. H. Davie, sailed for France in the frigate “United States” on 
November 3. The third envoy, Mr. W. Van Murray, was already in 
Europe, being our minister at The Hague. 

There was great diversity of opinion as to the propriety of sending 
this mission after the treatment that the former embassy had been sub- 
jected to, and it was by many eminent men considered as an humiliating 
concession to France ; that the United States as the injured party should 
have been the one to receive an embassy, and not to send one, and that 
being now in a condition to protect itself from insult and its commerce 
from outrage, it should maintain the dignified position it had assumed. 

The President, however, actuated by a desire for peace, and con- 
sidering the assurances of France acceptable, persisted in his intention, 


4 The year before Commodore Barry had been appointed president of a board of 
officers charged with the preparation of this bill. The other members were Captains 
Truxtun, Dale, Decatur, and Tingey.—Letters to Commanding Officers, 1798, Navy 


Department. 
% Message of June 21, 1798. 
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at the same time, nevertheless, recommending in his annual speech to 
Congress, that there should be no relaxation in our measures for national 
defense, and advocating the maintenance of the means of repelling 
aggressions from any of the belligerent powers. The end of this year 
was clouded by the death of General Washington, who had been ac- 
tively employed in the reorganization of the army. He died at Mount 
Vernon on the 14th December. 


The year 1800 was begun, as the preceding one, by an engagement 
between the “ Constellation” and a French man-of-war, one this time 
of undoubted superior force. On the morning of February 1 the 
“ Constellation” was standing on under easy sail some fifteen miles off 
the port of Basse-terre, Guadaloupe, when a sail standing to the west- 
ward was sighted in the southeast horizon. At first the stranger was 
supposed to be a large merchantman, and the “ Constellation” showed 
English colors to induce him to come near enough to be spoken ; but 
finding that instead of approaching he was running away, Truxtun 
made all sail in pursuit, and soon discovered the chase to be a heavy 
French frigate of some 50 or more guns, later found to be called “ La 
Vengeance.” The “Constellation” was at once prepared for action, 
and made every endeavor to overhaul the Frenchman, who for some 
unaccountable reason continued his flight under a press of canvas. 
The chase was kept up all that day and until 8 P.M. of the succeeding 
day, when, the “ Constellation” having overtaken the “ Vengeance” so 
as to be on the point of hailing her, her commander opened fire with 

“his stern and quarter guns, apparently endeavoring to carry away some 
spars or rigging, and thus prevent being forced into an engagement. 

A sharp running fight now commenced, the “ Constellation” ranging 
up and succeeding in skillfully maintaining a position on the French 
man’s weather quarter, so that comparatively few of his guns could 
be brought to bear. The action continued until 1 A.m., when the 
enemy’s fire slackened, and the “ Constellation” dropped astern in en- 
deavoring to save her mainmast, every shroud of which had been cut 
away. The “Constellation” was almost completely dismantled, and 
her mainmast soon went by the board, carrying with it the mizzen- 
topmast. In the maintop were stationed several men, commanded by 
a young midshipman named Jarvis, who, though warned of his danger, 
“had already so much the principle of an officer engrafted on his mind 
not to leave his quarters, that he replied if the mast went they must go 
with it, which was the case, and only one of them was saved.”* 

In about an hour the wreck of the masts was cleared away, but by 
that time the Frenchman had succeeded in getting so far to leeward 
that Truxtun did not consider it possible, in the crippled state of his 
ship, to pursue him farther, and consequently bore away for Jamaica. 

26 Journal of Commodore Truxtun. 


Vout. IX.—No. 1. 2 
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In this action we may put down the force of the two combatants as 


follows: 
Constellation. 


Gun-deck, 28 guns, 18-pounders_. ; ; . ‘ . 4883 Ibs. 
Spar-deck, 10 guns, 24-pounder carronades . : ‘ . 2oo.= 


Weight of metal . : : ‘ ; : “jae F 


Vengeance. 
Gun-deck, 28 guns, 18-pounders_ . . : : : . 560 Ibs. 
Quarter-deck, 14 guns, 8-pounders ; ; ‘ » =o, 
Quarter-deck, 4 ‘‘  36-pounder carronsdes . : . 16 * 
Forecastle, Bs $y Bete " ‘ ‘ : . 6" 
Forecastle, 2. 8-pounders . : : ‘ ‘cre 


Weight of metal . . : . ° ; ; - 1009 “ 
Résumé. 
Guns, Weight of Metal. No. of Men. * Loss. 


Constellation . ‘ . 88 713 Ibs. 310 40 
Vengeance : . . 62 1009 * 38027 114 


Notr.—As before, we have, in computing the weight of metal, given a fairer 
valuation to the French pound than that given by the English in table on page 13. 


In several official letters, written a few days after this occurrence, 
to the Secretary of State and Secretary of the Navy from the West 
Indies, an account was given of the arrival of the “ Vengeance” at 
Curagoa on the 6th of February in a crippled condition.” 

In these communications she was stated to be a 56-gun ship, and 
her loss was given at from one hundred and forty to one hundred and 
sixty men,” but as the “ Vengeance” was soon after captured (August 
21), while on her way to France, by the English frigate “Seine,” we . 
can get a more exact account of her armament than could be procured 
by our representatives in Curacgoa. From the official report of the 
commander of the “Seine” it is seen that the papers of the “ Ven- 
geance” showed her to have a crew of three hundred and twenty-six 
men. At the time of the action with the “Constellation” she was 
known to have sixty passengers in addition to her ordinary crew of 
three hundred and eighty men. As it is not likely that any of the 
passengers were left at Curagoa, her loss must have been one hundred 
and fourteen men. 

In this report her armament is also given incorrectly, but as she was 


27 And in addition sixty passengers. 
28 Letters from Captain Baker, dated am February 8th. 
Ps ‘Mr. Phillips, 35 " 9th. 
se ‘© Mr. Clarkson, ‘“ St. Kitt’s, “ 16th. 
29 Cooper also gives the testimony of Mr. James Howe, an American, who was 
a prisoner on board the ‘‘ Vengeance”’ at the time of the action. He gives her bat- 
tery as thirty-two 18-pounders, ten 12-pounders, and twelve 36-pounder carronades, 
making in all 54 guns. He states her crew to be four hundred, and in addition 
several passengers, all of whom were mustered at quarters. He describes her as 
having received one hundred and eighty-six round-shot in her hull. 
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known to be the sister-ship of the “ Résistance,” already captured by 
the English, it is easy to establish exactly the number and force of her 
guns.” 

Troude* gives the armament of the “ Vengeance” as twenty-six 
long 18’s, ten long 8’s, and four 36-pounder carronades ; but he is un- 
doubtedly wrong, as there is so much and such veracious testimony to 
the contrary. 

The English naval historian criticises Truxtun for not taking pos- 
session of the “ Vengeance” after her fire ceased ;* but the officers and 
the crew of the “Constellation” were busily engaged, as we have seen, 
in attempting to save the mainmast, and when their efforts were unsuc- 
cessful and it did go by the board, it carried with it the mizzen-topmast, 
and left them no sail but that on the fore, which of course could not 
be used until new braces had been rove off, etc.; even when this had 
been done, and the wreck had been cleared away, it was impossible, 
considering the time lost and the small amount of canvas that could 
be carried, to overtake the Frenchman, who was probably fast disap- 
pearing to leeward. 

The commander of the “ Vengeance” declared (according to James) 
that the “Constellation” was in sight for three days after the action® 
without making any attempt to take possession of them; yet, if such 
were the case, how could the “ Vengeance” make the distance of four 
hundred and seventy miles to Curagoa in one day? We know by offi- 
cial letters to the Secretary of State that the “ Vengeance” arrived at 
Curagoa on February 6, and from her rate of sailing it can easily be 
‘seen how impossible it was for the “ Constellation” to have re-engaged 
after clearing away the wreck of her masts. 

The action was a most gallant one. Commodore Truxtun, from the 
time he could first make out the enemy’s number of guns, knew that 
his force was greatly superior to that of his own vessel, yet he did not 
hesitate a moment in pursuing and engaging him. 

The result showed that his confidence was not misplaced, and all 
the greater honor was given at home and in England to Truxtun, his 
officers, and men. Congress voted him a gold medal, and on his return 
to the United States he was promoted to the command of the “ Presi- 
dent,” 44. 

The act passed by Congress“ was worded in the following compli- 
mentary terms: 

80 Vide James’s Naval History of Great Britain (London, 1847), vol. ii. p. 81, 
and vol. iii. pp. 27-47. 

51 Batailles Navales de La France, vol. iii. pp. 201, 216. 

82 The French commander afterwards asserted that ‘‘ their colors had been struck 
several times,’’ but owing to the darkness it was not seen on the ‘‘ Constellation.” 

83 «« While the crew of the ‘ Vengeance’ were rigging jury-masts.’’ If it were 


necessary for them to rig jury-masts their time to Curacoa was still more wonderful. 
% March 29, 1800. 
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“ Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives in Con- 
gress assembled, That the President of the United States be requested 
to present to Captain Thomas Truxtun a golden medal, emblematical 
of the late action between the United States frigate ‘Constellation,’ of 
thirty-eight guns, and the French ship of war ‘La Vengeance,’ of 
fifty-four, in testimony of the high sense entertained by Congress of his 
gallantry and good conduct in the above engagement, wherein an ex- 
ample was exhibited by: the captain, officers, sailors, and marines hon- 
orable to the American name and instructive to its rising navy. 

“ And it is further resolved, That the conduct of James Jarvis, a 
midshipman in said frigate, who gloriously preferred certain death to 
an abandonment of his post, is deserving of the highest praise, and 
that the loss of so promising an officer is a subject of national regret.” 

A dashing and well-planned cutting-out expedition was efficiently 
executed in the Windward Passage squadron a few weeks after the 
affair with the “ Vengeance.” 

The expedition was under the command of Isaac Hull, the officer to 
whom the palm of excellence in the war of 1812 has been given in a 
recent valuable work on that subject.” 

Hull was at that time the first lieutenant of the “Constitution,” 
the same “ Constitution” which he afterwards so skillfully saved from 
an English squadron of five ships, when in a chase of three days he 
displayed every resource that daring determination, fertile ingenuity, 
and perfect seamanship could suggest, and which he subsequently com- 
manded and manceuvred with such effective gallantry in the capture of 
the “ Guerriére.” 

Lieutenant Hull’s instructions were to effect the capture of a French 
letter-of-marque which was lying at anchor in the harbor of Port aux 
Platte, a little Spanish town in San Domingo, and, if practicable, to 
bring her out to sea. 

A small American sloop was used to transport the party and allay 
any suspicion on the part of the French or the Spanish authorities. 
The little sloop entered the harbor by daylight with most of her men 
concealed in her hold, ran alongside the letter-of-marque, when the 
men boarded and took possession of her, while some marines landed 
and spiked the guns in a fort on the beach before the garrison had 
time to find out that anything unusual was happening. The capture 
was made at noon, when the ship was found to be stripped to her lower 
masts. Before sunset her royal yards were across, sails bent, and she 
was soon under way and beating out of the harbor.® Such quick work 
as this goes to show how the discipline and efficiency of the service 


35 Naval War of 1812. Roosevelt: New York, 1882. 

3 The sequel, however, was unfortunate, as it was decided that the capture 
was illegal, and the vessel was not only given up, but all the prize money of the 
cruise had to go to pay damages. 
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were improving, and that the naval vessels were beginning to have 
the character of men-of-war, and not that of armed vessels only. Con- 
stant meeting with English ships and squadrons was also, by reason of 
the rivalry excited, having a good effect on officers and men. The 
English service being pre-eminently the finest then afloat, it was natural 
that our young navy should copy its manners and customs to a large 
extent. The prevalence of English naval ideas at that time is shown by 
the articles drawn up by Commodore Barry and the board of which 
he was president, which were almost an exact copy of the regulations 
by which the English navy was governed. 

The schooner “ Enterprise,” 12 guns, did some good service while 
under the command of Lieutenant John Shaw. Ina cruise of only 
eight months she captured six French vessels, mounting in all forty-seven 
guns, besides retaking eleven American vessels. The most important of 
these captures was a large privateer brig called “ Le Flambeau,” which 
had a battery of 12 guns, the same number as that of the “ Enterprise,” 
but of a larger calibre, they being 9-pounders, while those of the 
“ Enterprise” were only 6-pounders. 

The schooner was skillfully manceuvred by Lieutenant Shaw, and 
in a short time the “ Flambeau” was obliged to strike her flag. 


Guns. Weight of Metal. No.of Men. Loss. 
Enterprise . ° ‘ ‘ - 12 72 lbs. 83 10 
Flambeau . < ‘ ° . 12 any * 110 40 


The above table is all the commentary that is needed to show how 
- the “ Enterprise” was fought and what damage she inflicted. 

The schooner “ Experiment,” of the same class as the “ Enterprise,” 
also made a brilliant record for herself under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Charles Stewart. After severely punishing some pirates in the 
Mona Passage, in which affair young Porter, now become a lieutenant, 
distinguished himself, and was highly instrumental in preventing the 
capture of the vessel, she was put in charge of Lieutenant Stewart, and 
sailed on a cruise. Her first capture was a privateer schooner called 
“Les Deux Amis,” of 8 guns. This vessel had long been a terror to 
our merchant ships, and had been able to elude all pursuit. The “Ex- 
periment” decoyed her within range of her guns by simulating the ap- 
pearance of a harmless trader, but when near enough opened fire on 
her and captured her after a slight resistance. Just as the capture was 
effected another French schooner was sighted, and the “ Experiment” 
started in chase, leaving Lieutenant Porter and a boat’s crew of only 
four men to take possession of the prize. Porter now found himself 
in much the same condition as when on the “ Insurgente” after her cap- 
ture. The “Deux Amis” had a crew of some fifty men, so that his 
party was outnumbered ten to one. The “Experiment” was fast dis- 
appearing, and the Frenchmen showed a disposition to retake their vessel. 
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The man was, however, equal to the emergency ; all small-arms were 
taken possession of, a gun loaded with canister was trained on the 
French crew, who were sent forward and given to understand that the 
first who should step beyond a prescribed line would be instantly shot 
down. For four days Lieutenant Porter remained in this perilous 
command, at the end of which time he brought his prize safely to anchor 
in the harbor of St. Kitt’s. 

Some ten days later the “ Experiment” sighted two sail which had 
the appearance of enemy’s cruisers. The two strangers, a three-masted 
schooner and a brig, immediately gave chase after Stewart, who ran off 
in the hope of separating them. This was soon effected, when he made 
for and in a few minutes captured the nearer one, which proved to be 
“La Diane,” a schooner of 14 guns and sixty-five men. Sending 
Lieutenant Porter to take charge of the prize, he made all sail to over- 
take the brig, but owing to the darkness of the night was unsuccessful. 

The most important affair of this latter part of the war was the 
action between the ship “ Boston,” 32 guns, and a French man-of-war 
called “Le Berceau,” of 24 guns. 

“The “ Boston,” Captain Little, was on a short cruise, when on the 
morning of October 12 she sighted a French sloop-of-war, who, in- 
stead of avoiding her, evidently desired an encounter. A spirited action 
ensued, which lasted for two hours, when the “ Berceau” struck her 
colors. Both ships were badly cut up, but as usual the American was 
injured aloft in his sails and rigging, while the Frenchman was dread- 
fully shattered in his hull, and had a disproportionately large loss of 
killed and wounded ; soon after surrendering his fore-.and mainmasts 
went by the board. 

Captain Little, in his report of the occurrence, gave all due credit 
to the gallant defense against superior force that was made by the 
French commander so long as his ship was capable of being fought. 
By the following tables it may be seen that the “ Boston” was in 
weight of metal somewhat superior, but not sufficiently so to account 
for the immense disparity in loss and damage: 


Boston. 
24 guns, 9-pounders ... ; ; : ; ; - 200 lbs. 
8 guns, 6-pounders . : ea . : . = as 


Total weight . . ° ‘ ° ; . ao * 


Berceau. 
22 guns, 8-pounders es > ; . ‘ - 192 lbs. 
2 guns, 12-pounders (carronades, English) . wk 


Total weight - . ° . ° > ° ; aS 
Résumé. 
Guns. Weight of Metal. 
Boston . : ; J - 82 248 Ibs. 
Berceau . ‘ e si . 24 216 ‘“¢ 
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Meantime the negotiations for peace had been progressing at Paris. 
Our envoys were received with all due honor by Napoleon, who by 
this time had accomplished the revolution of the 18th Brumaire and 
had made himself First Consul. He appointed three commissioners to 
treat with them, but it was some time, however (April, 1800), before 
the negotiations commenced, and when they were finally entered upon 
it was found that the expectations of the two parties were so incom- 
patible that it seemed almost impossible to reconcile them. 

America claimed compensation for the depredations on her com- 
merce, but France had no money to pay any indemnity. France wished 
to keep in force the old treaties, but America claimed that they had been 
voided by the acts of France and could no longer stand. 

Other questions also arose upon which the representatives of the 
two countries failed equally to agree, and finally it was proposed by the 
Americans to leave the disputed points for future negotiation and to 
agree on a “convention,” the principal consideration being to put an 
end to hostilities. This proposition was accepted, and such a conven- 
tion was signed on the 3d of September. By it the older treaties and 
the demands for indemnities were deferred to some future time.” Na 
tional vessels captured by either party were to be given up, as well as 
all uncondemned captured property, unless contraband; the principle 
of free ships, free goods was acknowledged ; and a form of passport, 
for proof of property in merchant vessels, was drawn up. 

In each case the other party were put upon an equal footing with 
the most favored nation, and in other articles provision was made for 
the protection of American commerce against such depredations as it 
had received from the French men-of-war and privateers.*® 

The Senate confirmed this convention in all but one article, and 
thus abridged it was ratified by President Adams, and proclaimed on 
the 18th of February, 1801. A week later the “ Herald” was sent to 
the West Indies with the news of the peace and to recall our vessels 
cruising among the islands. 

To this war we are indebted for the navy of the present day and 
for the prestige it afterwards acquired in the Tripolitan war and that of 
1812. Here was the school in which were formed the officers who 
later were to so distinguish themselves and to — renown to the 
country and to the service. 

The nautical operations of the Revolution had been, in many in- 
stances, very gallant and creditable affairs, but they had been compara- 
tively unimportant in their results, and were by no means distinctively 


51 The treaty by which the United States acquired Louisiana and assumed the 
claims of Americans, was negotiated by Mr. Monroe and Mr. Livingston, and was 
promulgated by the President on the 22d of October, 1803. 

38 Vessels captured with contraband goods were not to be sold until after law- 
ful condemnation, and when under convoy could not be searched. 
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naval; some of the most noted had been carried on by vessels belong- 
ing to individual States or to private parties, and which were, in no 
sense of the word, national vessels.* 

The traditions of the navy, therefore, really commence with this 
French war, and right gallantly did those founders of the service write 
the initial chapter of the volume to which every naval officer can refer 
with a feeling of pride in belonging to a service that has been so 
distinguished. 

At the beginning of hostilities there was everything to be done; 
there was absolutely no navy, yet it had been decided to open what 
was virtually a naval war; a few vessels on the stocks, and a few offi- 
- cers to command them when completed, were all we could boast in the 
way of preparation. The country was a commercial one, little given 
as yet to manufactures, and especially the manufacture of warlike mate- 
rials. Ships, rigging, sails, guns, and ammunition had to be procured, 
officers found, and crews enlisted. 

The material for the personnel of the new ships was as good as 
could be found in any country. 

Already the sails of our commerce had begun to whiten foreign 
seas, and owing to the hostilities in Europe having driven trade into 
our hands, it had been rapidly increasing. 

The depredations of the French had interfered greatiy with this 
commerce, and in consequence numbers of men were available; men 
who, though not men-of-war’s men, were thorough seamen, appren- 
ticed in the school of the hardy Cape Ann fishermen, and perfected in 
the fine Salem ships of the East India trade and the fleet Baltimore 
clippers. 

The French privateers had the same effect on our commerce then, 
that some sixty-five years later was given it by the “ Alabama.” War 
risks were demanded which were so great that the cost of transportation 
almost outweighed the profits of trade. In some directions capture 
was almost certain, and capture meant, not only condemnation of ship 
and cargo, but maltreatment and imprisonment of the crew. Many 
ships were, therefore, laid up and idle, and the men that had manned 
them were available for the new navy. Such crews, however, good as 
they were as seamen, and ready as they were to avenge the wrongs that 
they and their friends had suffered, had to be disciplined, trained, and 
in every way rendered capable of effective service. 

All these difficulties were, however, in a short time bravely sur- 


39 Such as the capture of the ‘‘General Monk,’’ of 20 guns, by the ‘‘ Hyder 
Ali,”’ of 16, under the command of Joshua Barney; the capture of the British 
sloop-of-war ‘‘ Active’ by the ‘“Royal Louis,’’ Captain Stephen Decatur, Sr.; and 
the drawn battle between the ‘‘St. James’’ (20 guns), Captain Thomas Truxtun, 
and an English ship of equal force that had been sent out from New York to in- 


tercept him. 
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mounted, the people aiding by every means in their power, and great 
activity and judgment being shown by the new department and by the 
officers to whom the preparations were confided. 

The discipline introduced was just but rigid; great attention was 
paid to gunnery, and by constant practice in target-firing the men soon 
became expert marksmen, while no exercise was neglected by which 
the crews of men-of-war are renderéd efficient and self-reliant. The 
letters from the Secretary of the Navy to commanding officers show 
how great was the desire to inculcate the highest spirit of honorable 
pride in the navy, and to establish that moral tone and esprit de corps, 
without which the service could never hope to succeed.” How suc- 
cessful these efforts were can be seen by such an example as that of 
Midshipman Jarvis, of the “Constellation.” Here was a young boy, 
but a short time on board ship, yet so carefully had he been imbued 
with the instinct of the true officer that he preferred certain death to 
the abandonment of his post. In this utilitarian age such conduct 
might be considered Quixotic and unpractical, yet, however scoffers 
may assert that the time for such exploits has gone by, these Bayards 
of history always appear when emergencies call for them. 

The results attained proved how carefully the well-devised plans 
were carried out. Everywhere our navy showed itself, in all trying 
situations, to be efficient, well disciplined, and superior to that of the 
French ; the latter, to be sure, had been somewhat demoralized by the 
revolution, but enough of the leaven of their old navy was left to have 
made it far more effective than our infant service. One cause that 
militated to the rapid advance of our service in efficiency was the 
rivalry existing between it and the English navy, a rivalry which was 
greatly enhanced by the sneers and slights occasionally received from 
English officers." These increased the desire for improvement on the 


© The following circular (No. 6, issued June 27, 1799) will show how earnest 
the Secretary was in his endeavors: ‘It is the particular desire of the President 
that exact discipline be observed on board of all our public ships; that the conduct 
of the officers, commissioned as well as non-commissioned, exhibit to the men an 
example of obedience and subordination to the orders of their superiors, and atten- 
tion to every point of duty; . . . it being not less his determination to honor and 
reward by promotion, as fast as opportunities offer, the meritorious officers than to 
rid the service of men who disgrace it, should he have the mortification to find that 
any of this latter description insinuate themselves into our navy. . . . The Presi- 
dent also enjoins it as a duty upon the commander of every ship to circulate among 
the officers and men a love of country and respect for its constituted authorities, a 
high sense of national character, and veneration for the honor of the American 


flag. 
(Signed) ‘“ BENJAMIN STODDERT.”’ 


“ The action of the Executive and Navy Department in the case of Captain 
Phillips, of the ‘‘ Baltimore’’ (which, although occurring at the time, has not been 
touched on here, as it did not affect the operations against France), and the subse- 
quent instructions, given below, show how firm was the intention of the government 
to uphold the honor of the flag and to maintain the reputation of the country: 
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part of both officers and men, and made them long for the day when 
the prowess and skill of the two navies could be compared under equal 
circumstances, A very few years more and England received a lesson on 
the ocean, similar to the one given her later in the century, in the Court 
of Arbitration. 

The honors of this war belong, by long odds, to Commodore Trux- 
tun. His two engagements with the frigates of a long-established navy, 
one of them almost his equal and the other his superior in force, were 
characterized by gallantry, prudence, and skill, and the honors he re- 
ceived were none too great for the work that he accomplished. 

The close of the war left us with a naval force of some 36 vessels, 
manned by 7366 men (including marines) and some 700 officers, of 
whom 384 were midshipmen. 

The cost of the navy during these years was greatly disproportionate 
to the value, in money alone, of its services. Goldsborough,” from au- 
thentic documents in the Navy Department, computes the whole cost of 
the protection afforded to our commerce by the navy during the years 
1798, 1799, 1800, and part of 1801 to have been but siz millions of 
dollars, while owing to the fact that our commerce was so protected we 
were enabled to export the products of the country to the amount of 
two hundred millions, and to yield to the government a revenue on im- 
ports amounting to twenty-three millions. 

In addition to the recaptures of American vessels, the navy also 
made prizes of eighty-four armed ships of France, and effectually put 
a stop to the depredations that had been committed. 

As there was no formal declaration of war, these hostilities are now 
seldom remembered, and the quasi-war with France is considered by 
many persons as some slight misunderstanding, that amounted to noth- 
ing at the time and was soon settled by diplomacy. To eradicate such 
impressions we can conclude no better than in the words of John Adams, 
who, some ten years later, when the country was smarting under the 
outrages that were being heaped upon us by England, wrote to a friend 
concerning it,— 

“A glorious and triumphant war it was. Instead of hearing of 
vessels taken in our rivers and burnt in our harbors, as we have done 


“* Circular No. 8, December 29, 1798. 

‘It is the positive command of the President that on no pretence whatever you 
permit the public vessel of war under your command to be detained or searched, 
nor any of the officers or men belonging to her to be taken from her by the ships 
or vessels of any foreign nation, so long as you are in a capacity to repel such out- 
rage on the honor of the American flag. If force should be exerted to compel your 
submission, you are to resist that force to the utmost of your power, and when 
overpowered by superior force, you are to strike your flag, and thus yield your 
vessel as well as your men, but never your men without your vessel,’ etc. . 

(Signed) ‘‘ Beng. STODDERT.”’ 

“@ Naval Chronicle, pp. 186-87. 
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for a long time, not a hostile sail dared to spread itself on any part of 
our vast sea-coast. Instead of our merchant ships being taken by 
scores, and our property captured by millions in the West Indies, we 
cleared the whole seas, and not a privateer, or picaroon, or even a frigate 
dared show its head. The proud pavillon of France was in many 
glaring instances humiliated under the eagle and stripes of the United 
States. But the greatest triumph of all was that the haughty Direc- 
tory, who had demanded tribute, and refused to receive our ambassa- 
dors, were obliged to humble themselves and transmit to me the most 
positive assurances that they would receive my ministers and make 


peace on my own terms.” 
NATHAN SARGENT, 


Lieutenant U.S. Navy. 
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WHITE LILIES. 


SHE was very young, not more than seventeen, and exquisitely pretty, 
in spite of the damaging fact that her dress was in the very highest 
height of fashion, and she was the only passenger who got on board 
the “ Mary Powell” at West Point. She carried a large bunch of fra- 
grant fading white lilies—my favorite flowers—in her hand, and per- 
haps it was this as much as her beauty which caused me so particularly 
to notice the girl at first, but when once I had looked at her I found 
it difficult to turn my eyes away. 

Around her throat she wore a pair of cadet chevrons, brilliant with 
gold lace, which she had arranged to form a very gorgeous collar. Her 
ear-rings were bell-buttons ; bell-buttons dangled and rattled upon the 
bangles on her slender little wrists, and a number of the same shining 
spheres were skillfully fashioned into a scarf-pin. 

“ Evidently,” I said to myself, “this little maiden has been a favor- 
ite at the Point.” Presently she spread her fan, ornamented with mili- 
tary designs done in brilliant water-colors, as well as covered with 
autographs, and opened a novel, between the pages of which I could 
not help seeing that she had secreted a photograph ; and I smiled at 
the innocent device, which was one I myself had not despised in days 
gone by. 

I was half ashamed of myself for watching her, as she sat so calmly 
unconscious of my stolen glances, but she was so very lovely, with her 
Titian-yellow hair, big, long-lashed brown eyes, and fair skin, pink 
tinted like a shell ; and there was a look about her face which strongly 
reminded me of one who had been, and still was, very dear to me. Yes, 
she certainly was like Clara Avery. Could it be that she was the little 
Lilian—named after me—whom I indistinctly remembered as a deli- 
cate, large-eyed little creature of six, eleven long years ago ? 

“ Highly improbable,” I told: myself. “And yet, why might it not 
be?” Clara’s home was in New York, and this pretty maiden must be 
very nearly of Lilian’s age. I grew quite excited over my fancy, and 
finally decided to speak to the subject of it. At least I had an excellent 
excuse for so doing, and, in any event, I should like to know the lovely 
creature’s name. 

My camp-chair was not far removed from hers, and drawing it still 
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nearer, I said, half apologetically, ‘Pardon me, but is not your name 
Avery ?” 

She looked up with a shy, inquiring gaze, and answered simply, 
“Yes, madam; my name is Avery.” 

I.could scarcely believe that my fanciful conjecture had proved to 
be the true one. “And is your mother Clara Avery? Can it be that 
you are little Lilian ?” 

“Yes; mamma’s name is Clara, and I am ‘little Lilian,” she 
replied, with a charming smile and blush. “ Are you a friend of 
mamma’s ?” 

“Yes; she is almost the best friend I have left in America,” I re- 
turned, eagerly. “ How strange it seems to meet Clara’s daughter in 
this unexpected fashion! Would you believe me if I should tell you 
that you are named after me? Surely you have heard your mother 
speak of Lilian Reid,—Lilian Thornton now,—though, of course, you 
cannot remember me?” 

She was all excitement ina moment. “Oh, she is always telling 
me of you, ‘Cousin Lilian,’ as she has taught me to call you, although 
you are not really my cousin, are you ?” 

“ Only by a certain marriage which made us cousins when I was 
much younger than you; but I have always loved your mother as if 
she had been an elder sister. Dear Clara! How good she has been to 
me!” And I gaveasigh to the dear old memories. “You look a 
great deal like her, I think.” 

“So every one says. But I thought you were in Europe, Cousin 
Lilian. I may call you that still, mayn’t 1?” 

‘Yes, indeed,” I responded, warmly. ‘“ Well, I have only just 
returned, and expected, during my stay in New York, to walk in upon 
your mother and surprise her, if she had not moved away since I last 
heard from her,—longer ago than I like to think of. She is well, I 
hope?” 

“Oh, yes; thanks! And you—I do hope you are going to make us 
a long visit ?” 

‘“‘T have yet to decide where I,shall take up a permanent abode. 
Perhaps it may be in New York; and if so, you will not care for a 
lengthy visitation. You know I am quite alone now, and very lonely, 
for my mother and auntie both died within two years after my mar- 
riage; and since my husband’s death, four years ago, I have led a 
nomadic existence abroad, without any home and few real friends. I 
dreaded to return to America and find all so changed, but now I am 
glad I made up my mind to do so. And it is so pleasant to have met 
my little namesake in this unexpected way !” 

Then ensued many questions and answers, and much friendly talk, 
so that an hour went by and seemed like a few moments. 

“ And so you have been to West Point?” I remarked, finally, with 


? 
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rather a mischievous smile, when I had heard all that she could tell me 
of her home and mother. 

“Yes; I have been there for more than a month, staying with Major 
Eliot’s daughter Jennie. It has been simply a heavenly time!” with 
all the empressement of seventeen. 

“Do you know, dear, I almost envy you!” I exclaimed, with half 
a sigh. 

“You envy me, you, who are so beautiful, and rich, ank-vond 
everything! I think you must be joking!” 

“Ah, no! Am I not twenty-eight years old, and you seventeen ? 
Besides, you have just been to West Point, and I cherish most affec- 
tionate recollections of that dear old Paradise. I was so happy there 
once! I remember wondering when I left it, eleven years ago, whether, 
with all the future might hold in store for me of joy or triumph, I 
should ever know such perfect happiness again. I never have. Nothing 
has been like that, and never will be, for then the world and I seemed 
young together, now we have both grown old.” 

Her face paled and saddened a little. “ Won’t you tell me about 
that time?” she asked. “ You don’t know how interested I should be.” 

“ Ah, my little story is not half as interesting, I fancy, as one you 
might tell if you chose. You would not care to listen to it.” 

“Oh, indeed I should care, for ever so many reasons !” 

“You would like to draw comparisons, perhaps?” I smilingly sug- 
gested. But, after all, why should I refuse to grant her request? 
Why should I hold my poor story as too sacred for even these sympa- 
thetic young ears to hear? It had all happened so long ago, and it was 
in nowise different from a thousand other silly girlish romances, whose 
owners soon lived them down. I ought now to be able to laugh over 
it as freely as the rest of the world would do, and yet, while I breathed 
the dying fragrance of those lilies, and looked out wistfully upon the 
beautiful familiar river scenery, somehow I could not laugh. 

“Go and find a glass of water, then, for your poor lilies,” I said, 
“for I can’t tell a story while my favorite flowers lie dying before my 
eyes.” 

: When she had done my bidding, I found myself compelled to keep 
the tacit promise, repented as soon as made. 

“T scarcely know where to begin,” I hesitated, “ but perhaps it had 
better be with the arrival of an invitation to visit my Uncle and Aunt 
Ferguson, who lived a mile or two below West Point. How wild with 
delight I was over that invitation, and how my heart sank proportion- 
ately when poor little mamma sadly told me she could not possibly 
afford the money for my journey or outfit! My bright visions vanished 
in a moment, like the airiest of bubbles; but, though I gave up my 
anticipated pleasure meekly enough, I could not resist writing a doleful 
epistle to your mother, who at that time was the confidante of all my 
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little troubles. Then, just as soon as it could possibly arrive, came a 
note from her, containing a pass she had begged for me from her hus- 
band’s uncle, who, you know, was a very noted railroad magnate in 
those days. Dear Clara! How good it was of her! And yet, in the 
time that came after, I sometimes wished that my letter to her had 
never been written. 

“ Well, the arrival of the pass caused a grand family consultation 
regarding ‘ ways and means.’ Mamma sacrificed her cherished wedding- 
gown, creamy with age, to my modern vandalism that I might have 
a pretty ball dress, and the veil was devoted to the purpose of trim- 
ming. Aunt Mary laid at my shrine a black grenadine she had in- 
tended making up for herself; so, with two or three pretty muslins, 
my new outfit was complete, and I experienced more pleasure in its 
possession than I ever have since in the most elaborate Worth-made 
costumes. It was the day of the graduation hop when I arrived 
at West Point, I remember, and Aunt Ellen Ferguson was going. 
She looked at me in surprise when she first saw me,—a tall, slim girl 
of seventeen,—exclaiming, ‘Why, here we have a young lady where 
I expected to see a mere child! I’m afraid I shall have trouble with 
you: you look dangerous. I hope, at all events, you are not a flirt?’ 

““¢'We never know what we may be until we are tempted, mamma 
says,’ I replied, demurely; and I but faintly comprehended when 
Aunt Ellen shook her head, murmuring, ‘ Oh, those terrible cadets! I 
doubt I shall have my hands full.’ 

“T had no ornaments to wear at the hop, whither Aunt Ellen pro- 
posed to take me; so, with her permission, I robbed the garden of half 
its wealth of fragrant lilies, to pin them on my dress and in my hair 
and bosom, and tried to stifle my longing for a pearl necklace and 
ear-rings to match. 

“Tt was the custom then, just as it is now, I suppose, for the ‘ floor 
managers’ at the hops to address strange ladies and bring up cadets to 
introduce to them, and so, though I knew no one at first, I had not 
been in the hop-room half an hour before my card was well filled with 
names.. It was all so new and wonderful to me,—the brilliantly-lighted 
mess hall, with its draping of flags of all nations, the striking uniforms 
of officers and cadets, and, above all, the glorious music of the band, 
which alone would have sufficed to make me fancy myself in Paradise. 
I forgot my lack of pearls, the thinness of my silk, the limpness of my 
ancient tulle, and was fain to believe (in spite of former impressions to 
the contrary) that I must indeed be the charming and fascinating person 
those gray-coated heroes pretended to think me. But pride, you know, 
is said to precede a fall, and so it was with me presently when the 
conviction was disagreeably forced upon me that I was not as irresistible 
as, just for that one evening, I would gladly have fancied: there was 
a cadet who refused to be introduced to me ! 
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“T could not help noticing him, for he was handsomer than any 
one else in the room, although he had rather a gloomy or preoccupied 
air, and watched the dancing without ever joining in it. Several times 
I had chanced to meet his eyes, and finally had been moved to ask his 
name of one of my partners, so that when presently I saw the two 
speaking together, I fancied I could guess the subject of their conver- 
sation, and was not displeased. By and by Mr. Abbott—I believe that 
was my partner’s name——came back to me alone, and I immediately put 
a question which, had I been a little older, I should have left unsaid : 
‘Were you asking that cadet, Mr. Hancock, to be introduced to me?” 

“* Ye-es,’ he stammered, looking rather uncomfortable. 

“¢ And he wouldn’t come?” 

“¢ He said he didn’t know how to amuse young ladies. He doesn’t 
often dance, you see, or have much to say to any woman who isn’t old 
enough to be his grandmother,’ Mr. Abbott proceeded to explain. 
‘He’s a good fellow, and a fine student, but he cares more for his 
“Math” than anything else. We call him “ Diogenes” among our- 
selves. I shouldn’t have spoken to him now, but I thought you might 
like to meet him, for the sake of the contrast, you know, to the rest of 
us fellows.’ 

“ Oddly enough, I was not in the least offended because my acquaint- 
ance was not desired by the big, handsome cadet who cared for his 
‘Math’ above all other things. I was scarcely piqued even, but I 
was interested and a little curious regarding the new species of young 
man to whom ‘ Diogenes’ could be an appropriate nickname. A little 
later I was resting under Aunt Ellen’s wing, and mourning the loss 
of my breast-knot of lilies, which was sadly ‘conspicuous by its 
absence,’ when ‘ Diogenes’ appeared with the missing flowers. 

“These are yours, are they not?’ he questioned, holding them out 
to me. 

“<«Thanks!’ said I, stretching forth my hand, when suddenly he half 
withdrew his which held the lilies. ‘May I keep one? he asked, 
abruptly. 

“<Tf you like,’ I began, when Aunt Ellen, who had been con- 
versing with a friend, turned and saw my companion. ‘Oh, Mr. Han- 
cock !’ she exclaimed ; ‘then you have met my niece?’ 

“¢T have not had the honor,’ he said, rather stiffly, and to my em- 
barrassment she immediately performed the ceremony of an introduction. 
I was half vexed, half mischievously pleased, for had not Mr. Hancock 
brought this undesired acquaintance upon himself? He need not have 
been so scrupulously honest in the matter of my lilies if my presence 
was something to be shunned. 

“Tt was nearly twelve o’clock, and the ‘ german’ would soon be com- 
mencing over at the academic building, and many people were already 
deserting the mess hall. 
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“¢ You have no partner for the german?’ he asked. 

“Oh, no; I only came to-night, and auntie tells me that partners 
are engaged for this german weeks before the time.’ 

**¢ Will you dance it with me, then? though I warn you I am not a 
good partner.’ 

“ After what Mr. Abbott had told me this invitation surprised me so 
much that I scarcely remembered the necessity of answering, but rising 
confusedly I accepted his arm, and we went away to the academic 
building. 

“ Miles Hancock was not like any one I had ever seen, or ever have 
seen since, I think. He did not talk to me as most young men think 
it their duty to talk to girls. He told me a few quaint stories about 
the origin of some figures in the german, and then—suggested by those, 
it may be—something of the two years he had passed in Germany 
before coming to West Point. 

“Sometimes, when it was not our turn to dance, we went out and 
walked in the moonlight, and then, instead of watching its effect upon 
my upturned face (as I felt morally sure Mr. Abbott would have done), 
he gravely discoursed about Copernicus and Tycho Brahe, until he 
roused me to an unfeigned interest in subjects I thought I had discarded 
with my school-books a year ago. How childish and silly I felt in 
comparison with him! and how I resolved to get out my books when 
I went home, and learn to talk on topics he was interested in ! 

“‘¢ Your lily is faded,’ I said when the german had come to an end ; 
‘you had better throw it away.’ 

“Oh, no,’ he returned ; ‘I mean to press it and keep it. I should 
not have asked for it else.’ 

“¢To remind you of this evening, or to make you smile when you 
think of me—and my ignorance ?’ 

“¢ Of neither,’ said he, coolly, quenching my incipient vanity. ‘I 
asked for it because it reminded me of my home. I haven’t seen any 
flowers of that sort for years; they were my mother’s favorites.’ 

“*¢T hope you will not press the poor thing between the leaves of 
your “ Mathematics,” unless you wish to dry it utterly,’ I said, laughing, 
to hide the fact that his last words had touched me. 

“No; I meant to put it in a nice little white-covered Bible my 
mother gave me. I thought it would be more appropriate to the lily 
—and to you.’ 

“Shall I bring you some more lilies soon from my uncle’s garden ?” 
I asked, pleased with the little compliment, though I had the sense to 
comprehend that he had not intended it as such. 

“Thank you! but do not take that trouble. It is not very likely 
we shall meet again,—soon, at all events,—for I seldom attend these 
hops or show myself in society. I am not much of a ladies’ man, as 
you may have divined.’ 
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“*¢ But I hate “ ladies’ men,”’ I protested ; ‘and as for me, I am only 
a little girl, not a young lady at all. I wanted you to talk more to me 
about the moon some time.’ 

“ He smiled, an odd, pleasant smile. ‘There are plenty of fellows 
who will be but too glad to “talk to you about the moon,” in a far dif- 
ferent fashion from mine, and, you will think, a much better one,’ he 
said. 

“ And then it was time to bid each other good-night. 

“Tn spite of these rather coldly ungracious words, however, I did 
meet him again, both soon and often; at least, we saw each other, but 
he seldom or never sought me. I often found him apparently watch- 
ing me at guard-mount, at parade, and at the few hops he attended, at 
all of which places I received more attention than was good for me 
from everybody save one. I was piqued, and perhaps a little mortified, 
but I was far too happy in my gay, novel life to care just then more 
than that ‘ little.’ 

“ At last, however, one night at parade, when the cadets had been in 
camp for a week or two, he deigned to approach me (for so, half scorn- 
fully, half triumphantly, I put it to myself), and said, abruptly, ‘ Are 
you fond of music, Miss Reid ?” 

“ When I had returned, ‘ More than of anything else, as I hear you 
are of mathematics,’ he invited me to remain and go to band practice 
with him that evening. There was a particularly fine programme, he 
said, as if he searched for an excuse for his invitation. 

“<¢ After all, then,’ I exclaimed, mischievously, ‘you have not en- 
tirely forgotten that I possess an existence, and might have a fondness 
for fine music. I quite thought you had forgotten all about me.’ 

“<T have been trying to do so,’ he answered, very quietly, ‘ but 
have decided that it is no use.’ 

“T was electrified, and made no reply, so he continued, ‘ Five 
minutes ago even I meant not to ask you, but—but now Will 
you go with me?’ And for the first time in his life, I fancy, Miles 
Hancock was visibly confused. 

“ Well, I went with him,—perhaps to punish him, as I said, for try- 
ing to forget me,—and somehow we seemed to grow so thoroughly ac- 
quainted that night that afterwards everything could uot help but be 
different between us. He began to seek me continually, for I spent 
the greater part of every day at the Point, with Aunt Ellen for cha- 
peron, generally at first half reluctantly, as if he fought against his 
inclination, but finally gladly, eagerly, as if surrendering himself to 
an influence sweet as it was powerful; and if I began to care for him 
then, I had reason to think he cared as well for me. 

* * x * * * * * 

“You have heard of the money my godfather bequeathed me when 
I was a young girl, have you not? Well, it was during my stay at 
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West Point that I received tidings of his death, and of the unexpected 
contents of his will. I was too wildly excited over my Cinderella- 
like fortune to be discreetly reticent, and so the news of my heiress- 
ship spread like wildfire among the gossips of West Point. 

“T was quite anxious to hear what Mr. Hancock would say and 
think, but suddenly, without explanation, he began to avoid me again, 
never rudely or abruptly, but nevertheless his avoidance was unmis- 
takably certain. I was hurt and perplexed, and when it had gone on 
for what seemed to me a very long time, I found myself heavy of 
heart and sad, for reasons I dared not try to read. At last we came 
upon each other in the library building, where I had been bidden to 
wait for Aunt Ellen. 

“¢ Do you hate me lately ?’ I asked, with a sort of shy audacity, as 
for an instant he held my hand. 

“* Hate you! most certainly not,’ very gravely. ‘Is it true, as I 
have heard, that you have come into a fortune, are a great heiress ?” 

“Yes, indeed ; isn’t it like a fairy tale? But what has that to do 
with my question ?” 

“* Everything to me ; it has essentially changed everything for me.’ 

“<< Why ? 

“* Because I had meant to ask you to marry me.’ 

“¢ And now you will not, just because of my money ? 

“No; I will not, I cannot,’ he began, but I interrupted him, im- 


petuously, scarcely knowing what I said. 
“«Then I must ask you to marry me! Please do,—that is, if you 
really still care enough for me to wish to! I shall be so unhappy if you 


don’t!’ And with tears and agonized blushes I laid my hands on his, 
* * * * * * * * 


“When Aunt Ellen came in, ten minutes later, I had given him my 
promise, or he had given me his, I scarcely know what to say under 
such confused circumstances, but, at all events, we were engaged. 
Miles would gladly have told her immediately, but I would not have 
it so. She would laugh, and call us over young and foolish, I knew; 
say, perhaps, we had no right to engage ourselves so, and that I could 
not bear. It must remain a secret, all our own, till I went home again, 
and then mamma must be the first to know. 

“ After that there were two weeks,of happiness for us both, hap- 
piness far too unalloyed to last. One evening there was to be a hop at 
the hotel. Miles and I were speaking of it two days before, and he 
wished me to promise not to go, as he didn’t think he should be able to 
be there. He expected to be detailed for the observatory that night, 
and, of course, I was enough in love to give the required promise 
willingly. 

“¢ But then I sha’n’t see you for two whole days,’ I objected, ‘as I 
can’t come up to the Point to-morrow, and the day after, if I’m not to 
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attend the hop, I suppose Aunt Ellen will say it isn’t worth while for 
me to come at all.’ 

“¢ Well,’ he said, ‘ I’m sure of you now, and I hope we shall have 
lots of other days to spend together before you go away.’ 

‘‘ But he was mistaken. 

“ Aunt Ellen had not played chaperon for me that day, and when I 
reached home I found her with unexpected company, a Mr. Thornton, 
from New York, who had come once or twice before to the house 
during my visit. 

“*¢ T’ve just been promising Mr. Thornton that you will go with him 
to the hop day after to-morrow,’ she informed me; ‘for I have pre- 
vailed upon him to stay over with us on purpose.’ 

“¢ But—but I’m not going to the hop,’ I stammered. 

“Not going! Pray, why is that?’ 

“ ¢ Because’—hastily framing an excuse which at least was not an 
untruth—‘ I’ve just told Mr. Hancock I wouldn’t go; and as he makes 
out my hop cards, I should get very little chance to dance if I changed 
my mind now that he doesn’t expect me.’ 

“¢QOh, no matter for that this one time,’ persisted Aunt Ellen, im- 
patiently. ‘ You will enjoy it well enough, I dare say, and perhaps Mr. 
Thornton may put down his name in the blank spaces on your card.’ 

“¢ With great pleasure,’ came emphatically from Mr. Thornton. 

“¢QOh, but how it would look to Mr. Hancock if I should go now, 
when I’ve just positively announced that I would not be there. He 
will think I did it on purpose to avoid him,’ I protested, more warmly 
than prudently. 

“Mr. Hancock will probably not give it a thought. At all events, 
I particularly desire you to go, my dear,’ Aunt Ellen said, decidedly. 
And she always said ‘my dear’ when she was growing a little angry, 
even to her husband. As for me, I was quite a child in her eyes, and 
no doubt a troublesome one. 

“< Well,’ I said, ‘then I must write him a note of explanation.’ 

“¢ Write to Miles Hancock! a young man you have been slightly 
acquainted with for two months! I can’t possibly permit it!’ ejaculated 
Aunt Ellen, in horrified accents, which I thought quite too exaggerated, 
while Mr. Thornton became considerately absorbed in gazing out of the 
window. 

“«T can’t allow my niece’s handwriting to be in the possession of any 
cadet, no matter how nice he may seem to be. How can you tell what 
use he might make of it? 

“This was too ridiculous, I thought; but words were vain, and I 
relapsed into a discreet though angry silence, being none the less re- 
solved, since I must go to the hop, to write Miles an explanation. I 
fancied I knew him well enough to be quite certain of his being vexed 
and misunderstanding me if I did not, especially as I was to go with 
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Mr. Thornton, who was known at West Point as being wealthy and a 
grand parti. 

“T was quiet all the evening, intent on laying my little plot; and 
very, very early next morning, stealing down to the deserted library, 
I hastily wrote two letters, one to Miles and one to your mother, 
Clara Avery. The latter was to serve as a ‘decoy,’ if necessary. 

“T had finished the first and secreted it in my pocket, and had com- 
menced the other, when the door opened, and Aunt Ellen peeped in 
suspiciously, her hair still in crimping-pins. 

“<T thought I heard a noise, and fancied it was you,’ she said. 
‘Surely, Lilian, you are not writing to that cadet after all I said to 
you ?” 

“Tt seemed to me quite an insult to Miles that he should be men- 
tioned as ‘ that cadet,’ and with the courage of anger, though my heart 
throbbed violently, I answered, stoutly, ‘No; I’m not writing to any 
cadet, but to Clara Avery.’ 

‘She gave me a long, doubtful look, and, slowly turning, left the 
room. 

“ Never had I felt so utterly at a loss for something to say in a letter 
to Clara. I had no reason for writing, and after having set down 
‘Dear Clara’ and the date, I looked at the page for a long time in 
despair, with my inky pen suspended, ready to dash down any fugitive 
idea which might occur to me, before I could think of a thing to say. 

“¢ Finally, I had not succeeded in completing my note, which seemed 
likely to be a lame affair, when Uncle Henry entered. As a rule, he 
was a particularly late riser, and so I knew Aunt Ellen must have used 
cogent arguments to induce this early appearance of his. 

“¢ Lilian,’ he said, very gravely (Uncle Henry was always grave, 
though kind, and he always spoke directly to the point), ‘ will you tell 
me to whom is that letter ?” 

“<To Mrs. Avery,’ I replied, ostentatiously directing my envelope, 
and feeling sadly conscious of that other in my pocket. But perhaps 
my voice trembled. 

“¢ And is that the only one you have written?” 

“ How sick I felt as I finished writing that address! For an instant I 
did not answer, then I said, faintly, ‘Yes.’ It was my first falsehood. 

“¢ You are sure? Forgive me, Lilian.’ 

“* Yes ; sure!’ I cried, miserably. ‘ What a—what a fuss you and 
Aunt Ellen are making about nothing! My head aches, Uncle Henry, 
and I’1] take my letter to the post-office now, for the sake of the walk 
before breakfast.’ 

“ He made no comment, and I started off, not feeling as if Miles’s 
letter were absolutely safe until I had left it at the Highland Falls post- 
office, with the assurance that it would soon be sent off to the Point. 

“Uncle Henry once in a while indulged in a ‘constitutional,’ as he 
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called it, before the nine o’clock breakfast, and I had been relieved 
when he had not offered to join me in my walk. Now, as I was 
rapidly returning to the house, I met him, and he stopped me, with a 
hand upon my arm. 

“¢ Perhaps you will think me over particular in the matter of this 
letter,’ he said, kindly, ‘but your aunt has been impressing it upon 
me that it is absolutely my duty to be so, and you know how strict she 
is in her ideas regarding propriety. I don’t know but I must agree 
with her; and now, Lilian, it is not too late yet. If you’ve put a letter 
to this cadet in the office, tell me, and I can go and get it out for you.’ 

“T was aghast as well asangry. I had fancied my letter safe at last, 
and now here it was in greater peril than ever, perhaps. Again I pro- 
tested that I had written no such letter, but when he announced his 
intention of proceeding to the post-office to inquire for his own mail, I 
offered to accompany him with a fainting heart. To my joy he stepped 
into a grocer’s shop on the way, and, framing some hasty excuse, I 
rushed out and sped away to the post-office, where I sought the post- 
master at his little window. 

“<T—did you see me post two letters here a few minutes ago?’ I 
questioned, desperately, all the time feeling heartily angry with myself 
and everybody else, even Miles, because of the position in which cir- 
cumstances and cowardice had placed me. 

“Yes; I saw you, miss,’ was the answer. 

“¢ Then,’ stammering and blushing furiously, ‘if—if a gentleman— 
Mr. Ferguson, I mean—comes here and inquires or asks to see them, 
you—you will not——’ : 

“¢QOh, no,’ he interrupted, with an intolerably airy patronage and a 
smile so broad that his cigar trembled between his teeth. ‘I know 
what you mean, of course, miss. Parents and guardians often come to 
us for such things, but we know how to keep our mouths shut; our 
memories are awful short sometimes.’ 

“T thanked him with a doubtful grace and returned to my uncle 
feeling utterly, shamefully humiliated, yet not wholly repentant. They 
had had no right to take me so to task, I reflected, and, after all, I had 
done no great wrong. 

“ But when, after breakfast, the family assembled for prayers and I 
knelt with the others, I was positively frightened, so like a Pariah did 
I feel. - How good they all seemed! and they never told lies. I had 
told one, and I had no longer a place among people who dared to say 
prayers. Poor little wretch that I was! I feel almost sorry for my 
naughty yet remorseful self as I recall my misery. I was very un- 
happy till the night of the hop, and then I grew frightened again. If 
Miles should be there after all, and chance to mention my note to Aunt 
Ellen, what would become of me? 

“ We went early to the Point,—Aunt Ellen, Mr. Thornton, and I,— 
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for we had been invited to dine with the family of one of the officers, 
and I distinguished myself at table by starting when I was spoken to, 
dropping my fork under the table, and even upsetting a glass of water 
into my neighbor’s plate, to such a state of nervousness had I arrived. 
Aunt Ellen was thoroughly ashamed of me, I know. 

“ Well, Miles was at the hop, the night being too cloudy for work at 
the observatory, and in a breath with my first salutation I whispered, 
‘For pity’s sake, don’t mention my note!’ and so succeeded finely in 
puzzling him and rousing his curiosity. 

“ It was quite a relief, by and by, to confess the sin I had committed 
for his sake, and to pour into his sympathetic ears the history of my 
sufferings and remorse. 

“<Did he think me frightfully wicked? Could he ever love me 
again after I had told such a lie?” 

“He managed to pour balm upon my wounds, yet said that were he 
in my place he would tell Aunt Ellen all about it now. I would feel 
happier, and it would be better in every way. A lie was a bad thing, 
he said, and one ought to do all in one’s power to atone for having told 
one, even if it had seemed excusable at the time. 

“¢You’re not a coward, are you, Lilian?’ he asked, when I de- 
murred; and after that I would rather have died than not have told 
Aunt Ellen. I did confess the very next day, in the presence of Uncle 
Henry (as an additional penance), and, alas! she was very angry. She 
spoke of the great responsibility I had been to her, with my ‘ appear- 
ance and unfortunate passion for flirtation,’ as she emphatically ex- 
pressed her opinion, and my mother so far away. 

“¢T was frightened as soon as I saw you,’ she told me, ‘for I had 
never realized that I was to have a young lady on my hands, and I 
doubted I should have trouble with you. Now it has come. You 
have chosen to deceive us, and what you have done once there is no 
reason to believe you may not do again. I don’t dare to keep you 
here any longer, I tell you honestly, though I don’t wish to seem un- 
kind, and I must write to your mother to send for you directly. It is 
for her sake, as well as for yours and mine, that I do it.’ 

“T was in despair at this decision, though too proud and angry to 
remonstrate or attempt to defend myself, still less mention the fact of 
my engagement as excuse for what I had done. 

“So I was sent home in disgrace, without even the privilege of one 
sight of or word from Miles Hancock, for I was not allowed to show 
myself again at the Point, so dangerous a person did my aunt now 
consider me. 

“When mamma had been told of the important fact of my engage- 
‘ment, and had received a long and (in my opinion) beautiful epistle 
from ‘my cadet,’ her heart being much softer than Aunt Ellen’s, we 
were allowed to write to each other sometimes; and the next June after 
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his graduation he came and spent a week in the lovely new home my 
‘fortune’ had procured for us. 

“ And there, Lilian, I will close my little story. That is the way, 
isn’t it, they do in the magazines,—leave the hero and heroine in a 
halo of happiness and indefiniteness? Now you have the only ro- 
mance in the experience of this sadly unromantic person, and you must 
remember it is your own fault if you have been bored. As for me, I 
have talked myself into the dreariest mood imaginable. It always 
makes me a little sad, foolishly so, to recall those old days at West 
Point.” And I sighed involuntarily as I bent over Lilian’s flowers. 

“But surely that is not the end, Cousin Lilian?” cried the girl. 
“ Won’t you tell me what came be—— but, oh, no, I ought not to ask 
that.” 

“Oh, yes; you are at liberty to ask;” I tried to speak with smiling 
indifference. ‘There came a quarrel, and then a separation. When 
by a chance we discovered that it had all arisen through a misunder- 
standing, a mistake, trifling enough if it could have been remedied 
before it was too late, I had already engaged myself to another man. 
Of course a promise of marriage, once having been made, could not be 
canceled because I had found out that I needn’t have broken my en- 
gagement with some one else beforehand; and so there was the end 
of it all. A mere bagatelle, of course, a little dream of one’s first 
season, you understand, Lilian ? 

“Ten years ago, and I have never seen or scarcely heard of Miles 
Hancock since! I dare say he is married, and the happy father of half 
a dozen noisy children,” and I laughed. “ Now, dear, have you not 
some little confidence to give me as reward for my dull narration ?” 

“Just a very little confidence, then, if you care to hear, though of 
course it seems a great deal to me,” Lilian made blushing answer. “I 
am engaged to a cadet! And he is such a dear boy, Cousin Lilian,— 
you’ve no idea! Mamma doesn’t know yet. I am going to tell her 
to-night, and you must help me if she scolds, won’t you?” 

“ Oh, certainly ; you have an advocate in me,” I answered, laughing. 
“May I hear his name, or is that to be a secret from me as yet ?” 

“ First” (and I thought she seemed oddly agitated and nervous, as 
indeed she had seemed during all the progress of my story) “I will 
show you his picture. I carry it—don’t laugh !—inside this novel. 
Perhaps—perhaps you may have seen him, or some one like him, 
before, you know. Anyway, I hope you'll think him nice-looking.” 
And timidly yet eagerly she laid the photograph in my hand. 

I took it, and I did not speak; I could not. The pictured face 
swam before my eyes, and yet another, so strangely resembling it, 
seemed to rise between me and the paper, like the ghost of other days. 
If ever I had told myself it was forgotten, I knew now that I had 
been deceived. 
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“ Lilian,” I asked, after a pause which seemed long to me, and 
my voice sounded strangely in my own ears, “how did you get this 
picture ?” 

“Tt is the picture of my cadet !” she cried, “and his name is Ned 
Hancock.” 

When I did not speak, she began again, “ Haven’t you any ques- 
tions to ask me, Cousin Lilian? Oh, I wish you would ask me just 
one !”” growing more and more excited and eager. “ Ned’s elder brother, 
Captain Hancock, is named Miles, and they are so much alike, even yet, 
though the captain is a very great deal older. They say at the Point 
that Ned is almost precisely like his brother in appearance when he used 
to be a cadet. And Captain Hancock isn’t married, and he hasn’t half 
a dozen children! He’s home now on sick leave from his post in Mon- 
tana, where he received a dreadful wound in a fight with the horrid 
Indians. Ned told me all about it, and he was so brave and grand,— 
you have no idea! He is stopping at Cozzens’s Hotel this week, for the 
sake of being with his brother Ned, and we are great friends. He is 
coming to speak to mamma about Ned, day after to-morrow, and then 
—then, Cousin Lilian, you and he will meet,—you can’t help your- 
selves! It is too romantic and lovely for anything! Now all will be 
made up between you again, and be just as it used to be, and I’ll be 
so happy !” 

“Hush!” I said, checking the girl’s impetuously incoherent out- 
burst in a tone that was purposely cold, though I was conscious that 


my cheeks were burning and my eyes shining with a long-unkindled 
light. “That little episode is a thing entirely of the past. I was very 
foolish to repeat it, I fear, and certainly should not have done so could 
I have dreamed you had any connection with the name of Hancock. 
Captain Hancock and I—-since that is his title now, you say—are as 


little to each other as if we had never met. You must in 


“ At least,” Lilian broke in again, reproachfully, “poor Captain 
Hancock has been and is faithful to you, whatever you may feel towards 
him, for he has never married ; and I have heard some of the profes- 
sors’ wives talking gossip about some ‘early disappointment,’ from 
which he has never recovered. I know now that that means you. He 
is splendid, and I do hope you won’t be so horribly cruel as to refuse 
to meet him when he comes to see mamma! If you only once meet 
him, Cousin Lilian, I feel sure of all the rest.” 

“ Lilly, silly child!” I exclaimed, with a smile and a sigh, “don’t 
you know that flowers once withered never more revive ?” 

For an instant she was silent. Then, with a seeming irrelevance, 
she cried, her voice trembling ever so little, “Oh, see, Cousin Lilian, 
my lilies that had faded, how bright and beautiful they are again !” 

Have flowers prophetic souls ? 

® 
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OFFENSES, PUNISHMENTS, AND MORALS OF 
ENLISTED MEN: THEIR CAUSES OF COM- 
PLAINT, AND MEASURES OF CORREC- 
TION. 


(Continued from page 639, vol. viii.) 


Flour and Bread Ration.—Though somewhat at variance with the 
impressions under which this paper is written, the following forcible 
statement, touching a question of the greatest importance to the service, 
deserves most serious attention : 

“T have stated with some hesitation in this communication that it 
is believed that by the method devised by the adjutant-general’s office 
the law has for many years been violated in not allowing the enlisted 
man al] the sustenance which comes from his ration of eighteen ounces 
of flour, but appeal to the statutes at large to sustain this statement. 

“Section 1146 says the bread ration shall consist of eighteen ounces 
of bread or flour, ete., and that the President may modify, increase, or 
diminish it. He has never exercised his legal authority to alter this 
part of the ration in any way. The soldier to-day draws the eighteen 
ounces of flour from the subsistence department which the law allows 
him ; but then before he can use it the Army Regulations take away 
six ounces for post and regimental funds. 

“ Now, while the law authorizes the President to decrease the ration 
of flour, that is, to declare the issue to the soldier shall be less than it 
is, yet the law certainly nowhere gives the Executive authority to take 
away from the soldier any part of the ration which has once been 
issued to him. This, however, is what has been done for years, against 
earnest representations and protests. 

“Tf this be a correct interpretation of the law on the subject, Gen- 
eral Orders No. 4, A. G. O., 1882, does not increase the ration, it only 
at certain posts restores to the enlisted man what rightfully belongs to 
him, and the twenty-two ounces of bread he is allowed by this order is 
as much his at a post where there is an abundance of vegetables as at 
one where vegetables cannot be raised. Not only is he entitled law- 
fully to twenty-two ounces of bread, but to twenty-four ounces (if 
eighteen ounces of flour will make so much); for there is no more reason 
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why two ounces of the twenty-four allowed should be deducted tp pay 
the expenses of the bake-house, which is now authorized by the regu- 
lations, than part of the beef ration, etc., should be deducted to pay 
the expenses of the kitchen.” 

Legal Opinion.—“ In conclusion, I submit that ‘the deduction of 
six ounces of the soldiers’ bread ration can certainly be justified only as 
being within the authority given by the Statutes to the President to alter 
the ration. But to alter, increase, diminish, or otherwise modify the 
ration or its parts, as such,—i.e., before issue,—is a very different thing 
from issuing it in the established form and quantity and then depriv- 
ing the recipient of a portion of it, and diverting that portion to a 
different purpose. In the absence of express statutory sanction, the Ex- 
ecutive can, it is conceived, no more deprive the soldier of a part of the 
ration once issued to him than he can deprive him of a portion of the 
pay once delivered to him. Nor, further, can he divert the part of the 
ration thus taken to a different purpose, since this would be a disposi- 
tion of public property not specifically authorized by Congress, and 
therefore unconstitutional. Thus all the regulations in regard to rais- 
ing funds by the sale of six ounces of bread, if not wholly in excess of 
the power given by the Statute, is at least of doubtful authority, and 
such an authority certainly ought not, it is submitted, to be exercised in 
a matter which so nearly concerns the welfare of the soldier as that of 
furnishing him with the necessaries of life, especially when its exercise 
appears to operate to his injury.” 

The somewhat unsatisfactory travel ration is as follows : 

( 1124 pounds of soft bread; or 
100 pounds of hard bread. 
75 pounds of canned fresh beef; or 
75 pounds of canned corned beef. 

For 100 rations one-pound cans baked beans ; or 
two-pound cans baked beans; or 
three-pound cans baked beans. 
pounds roasted coffee. 
pounds sugar. 

When troops are furnished with the cooked, or “ travel ration,” 
liquid coffee may be issued in lieu of the coffee and sugar of the regu- 
lar ration, provided the cost does not exceed twenty-one cents per day 
per man, which will give the soldier about three pints of coffee every 
twenty-four hours. The regulations require that when it is impracti- 
cable for the enlisted man, who is traveling under orders, to carry 
rations in kind, cooked rations, or the travel ration, he may be paid com- 
mutation for the same at the rate of one dollar and fifty cents per day, 
or less, as the Secretary of War may direct. But it seems almost im- 
possible for the commanding officer to decide when the enlisted man 
shall receive commutation and when he shall receive the “ travel ration,” 
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as it is nearly always practicable to carry the latter. If orders are 
issued for commutation, and in the opinions of the departments the 
man could have subsisted upon one of the three prescribed rations, the 
officer giving the order is held accountable for the money expended, 
and whatever he may do in the matter of commutation, he is liable to 
have the outlay authorized charged against his pay, consequently he 
frequently declines to order it and the soldier suffers great hardship. 

When the enlisted man travels upon his various duties, such as 
escorts, pursuing deserters, carrying dispatches, etc., which he is fre- 
quently required to perform on the plains or in the wilderness of the 
West, he has often to pass over a desolate country day after day, where 
neither water nor shelter can be found except at the ranches; and if he is 
not able to purchase his food at these establishments, he gets the “ cold 
shoulder,” and sometimes has to “ rough it” beside his horse or vehicle, 
while he eats his cold unsavory canned beef and baked beans. It 
should be remembered also that these journeys are not unfrequently 
demanded of soldiers in inclement weather, when the fireside and roof 
of a friendly ranchman are almost priceless. ‘Then indeed the soldier 
feels that he is unjustly dealt with by the government ; and if those in 
comfortable positions who must hold themselves responsible for and 
pass upon the expenditures needful for the detached soldier on his weary 
journey would put themselves in his place, it is doubtful whether the 
present restrictions would last a week. 

The “travel ration,” furnished when it is unavoidable, should be 
issued under more specific regulations from the War Department. It 
is believed that when the enlisted man is detached from his command 
and travels otherwise than by railroad or steamboat, commutation ean 
be allowed almost invariably ; and whenever it is possible to do so, the 
soldier journeying separately should be placed on a footing with com- 
mon travelers. 

Another grievance of the enlisted man, especially the recruit, when 
compelled to travel long distances by railroad, is the sameness of his 
food ; it has no variety whatever, and is not as nourishing as the regu- 
lar ration. To enable the recruit to be efficient and contented in his 
new life, the “travel ration” should be improved by an-addition of 
syrup, in small convenient cans, cheese, and prepared fruit. Besides 
other disadvantages suffered by the troops on account of this limited 
ration, many of the best men who become recruits find the change from 
their customary food to the “travel ration” so great that the service 
becomes repugnant to them before they reach their regiment. 

Company Cooks.—A few words in relation to army cooks may not 
be out of place here. The prevailing custom of relieving them at 
short intervals is regarded as a great disadvantage to company messes, 
Perhaps not more than one-tenth of the enlisted men will ever acquire 
even an ordinary knowledge of cooking. It seems to be about as rea- 
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sonable to attempt to make shoemakers and tailors of nine-tenths of the 
men as ii is to try to make skillful cooks of them. With a few excep- 
tions, soldiers take no interest in the duty. They are unwilling, and 
become wasteful. Their dishes are not as pleasant to the taste as they 
should be, and frequently unwholesome. Most men dislike duty in 
company kitchens, and of the few good cooks who are willing to do the 
work the majority are drinking men, who cannot always be depended 
upon, and when in charge of the kitchens they have their periods of 
extravagance and neglect. There is defective cooking in nearly every 
company in the service, and the soldiers rarely get the full benefit of 
their rations. With the average soldier cook the food is too frequently 
dried, burned, or heavy, and generally unpalatable. It is well under- 
stood that the health and happiness of the troops depend largely upon 
the preparation of the food for the table, or making it fit for digestion. 
Means should, therefore, be provided for securing competent cooks for 
all branches of the service. ‘The estimation in which the services of 
a cook are held may be known by the large salary attached to the 
office” in all communities. The departments of the army remind us 
frequently of the importance to be attached to army cooking, and pro- 
vide all sorts of instructions for the management of the rations. With 
these well-considered orders in the hands of the unskilled the troops 
are expected to live well, economically, and continue in good health. 
It is doubtful whether this is within the bounds of reason. During 
the late war the army rations and the instructions for their preparation 
were excellent, yet thousands of men encumbered the hospitals and 
died on account of unwholesome diet, due to the absence of skilled 
cooks. Since the ration must be prepared for the stomach, and the 
evils caused by army cooking are very great, why should we depend 
upon the “accidental enlistment” of cooks or the education of unwilling 
soldiers for the work? Why not at once enlist a professional cook for 
each company, with a fair compensation, say about twenty-five dollars 
per month? Efforts are made at the depots to instruct some of the 
apt soldiers in the art of cooking, but, judging from the capacity of 
men sent to companies as capable cooks, it may be said that the attempt 
has not been successful. The man who is unwilling and unskilled may 
be set down as almost worthless. 

The scheme proposed some time ago, urging the organization of post 
messes instead of company messes, is considered by many as impracti- 
cable, where the troops are so temporarily located, or so frequently 
detached, as they are in this country. 

The Labor required of Soldiers.—Of the most reasonable complaints 
that come to the notice of officers are those caused by the extraordinary 
work required of enlisted men, such as construction, repairs, etc., usual 
at all military posts in the United States. The report of the inspector- 
general for the year 1882 shows that “during the past winter and 
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spring,” in one of the departments, entire companies were almost con- 
stantly engaged in labor, and that ordinary drills and parades for these 
companies were suspended until further orders. Though the labor our 
troops are called upon to perform is excessive, and not expected by 
young soldiers, and ill-advised,—being generally destructive to military 
discipline and efficiency,—they complain less of the work than they do 
of the manner in which it is imposed upon them. For instance, at 
nearly all military establishments labor is accomplished by three classes 
of men: first, are the civilian employés, who receive about four dollars 
and a half per day; second, the extra-duty men, who get thirty-five 
cents in addition to their other meagre allowances ; and, third, those on 
daily duty, who receive no extra pay ; all of whom are frequently en- 
gaged on the same piece of work. The soldier regards this as a very 
unjust discrimination ; it is certainly demoralizing, and if he also finds 
his food insufficient he is very liable to become an encumbrance to the 
service, if he does not desert. The injurious effect of this apparent 
injustice is well known, and perhaps better appreciated by the regimental 
officers than by any others in the service. The remedy appears to be 
simple. 

If the soldier is a skilled workman and is employed as such, he 
should be suitably paid, and all other labor should be paid for accord- 
ing to its value. The government ought in some way to correct the 
impression the soldier now has, to the effect that it has broken faith 
with him. He most properly maintains that he was enlisted to perform 
military duty, but is coerced to the performance of common labor; a 
condition wholly foreign to his profession. 

It is thought by many that the quartermaster’s department could 
ameliorate the condition of the soldier by more forcibly insisting upon 
reasonable liberality in the appropriations, and a more judicious or 
equitable distribution of funds to military posts; and while it is ad- 
mitted that in its disbursement of about one-half of the millions set 
aside for the support of the army this department has its hands tied in 
many ways, and is often, perhaps unfairly, believed to be blameworthy 
on account of its peculiar economy to make ends meet, it must also be 
admitted that upon its contrivance, energy, ability, and influence upon 
legislation depend much of the comfort and efficiency of the troops, as 
well as the removal of many of the present causes of complaint. 

That the duty avoided by delinquents may fall as lightly as possible 
on the well-behaved soldiers, trial and sentence should follow the com- 
mission of every offense without the delay of an hour beyond the time 
absolutely necessary in the course of justice. For all minor offenses 
requiring correction without trial, confinement should be resorted to as 
little as possible. The unreasonable length of time enlisted men fre- 
quently undergo confinement awaiting trial and sentence, in some of the 
departments, is very objectionable to the praiseworthy men, who are 
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required to perform more or less of the duty properly belonging to the 
delinquents. As the soldier has considerable cause for complaint on 
this account, it has been suggested by officers of experience that light 
fines be imposed under a proper system, authorized by law, for all light 
offenses which shift the duty from the offender to the good soldier, and 
that the money accruing therefrom be applied to the mess and amuse- 
ment of the company to which the delinquent belongs. The force of 
such a method would certainly have a very good effect upon the men, 
and deserves the consideration of the proper authorities. 

Pensions.—Among the benefactions to which the soldiers are entitled, 
and from which the army would derive great benefit, is the requisite 
legislation to enable them to look for a reasonable pension after long 
and faithful service; it is shown that this would require a very small 
addition to the army appropriations. When we think of the one hun- 
dred million dollars set aside annually for the pensioners of the late 
war, it seems that there could be no objection to a money allowance 
for soldiers of our regular army broken down with age and good ser- 
vice. Beside the justice of such a measure, it would make the army 
more attractive and serve as an incentive to good behavior, the pen- 
sions to be forfeited by delinquencies justifying it. Probably the 
greatest desideratum in the pensioning of soldiers is to “excite a will- 
ingness, a disposition to serve,” and there seems nothing more rational 
than for the nation to reward its faithful soldiers. 

For reasons not well understood by the writer nearly all old soldiers 
have an aversion to the Soldiers’ Home, and regard with terror the 
time when they can no longer re-enlist. At such a period of life they 
should feel a pleasure in being able to share the benefits of the military 
asylum, but most of them prefer a condition of want to partaking of 
its privileges. A long life of faithfulness, under the sevefe restrictions 
of military service, deserves a relaxation and independence not afforded 
by that institution. 

As the immense amount of money controlled by the Soldiers’ Home 
is so much in excess of that required for the support of the institution, 
why not let a portion of that fund be used for pensions? We should 
bear in mind that many of the men worn out in the service have do- 
mestic ties that must be broken to enable them to obtain the full bene- 
fits of the Home. This should not be required of any one at the close 
of life, certainly not of the old soldier who has spent his life in the 
service of his country. It should also be remembered that this great 
fund is created by the enlisted men, and why not let those who are 
needy and deserving share its benefits with some degree of justice? 

Enlistments, Recruits, ete.—Much has been said for and against the 
present term of enlistment. It has been urged by some of the best 
thinkers in the army that a probationary system of some kind should 
be established. The scheme which seems to be the most favored one 
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is that of making the first enlistment three instead of five years, and 
of keeping the recruits at the depots during a period of about six months 
for the purpose of weeding them out. The adoption of such a plan 
would enable the service to rid itself of a large portion of the worthless 
recruits with comparatively little expense to the government. It would 
also enable the soldiers who feel that they are out of their element, and 
to whom the service is repugnant, to look forward to discharge within 
a tolerable period. It is held by many that the men who would prefer 
the service after such a term of enlistment would enlist for five years 
under more favorable circumstances, and with such a knowledge of 
army life that would not admit of disappointment as to their future 
condition of service. It is also held that the probable objection to this 
scheme would be the inclination of the discharged men to present them- 
selves for first enlistment. It is believed, however, that such a practice 
would not prevail, and could be sufficiently guarded against; besides, 
it is not likely that many of the discharged soldiers who wish to re- 
enter the service would forfeit the additional allowances to which re- 
enlistment would entitle them. On the other hand, it is urged that it 
takes too long to train a light artillery or cavalry soldier to admit of a 
shorter term than five years for these corps, and that the enlisted men 
would be of little value to the government in their first term; but it 
must be remembered that about three-fourths of the army are composed 
of foot troops, and that the system proposed is merely probationary for 
the future soldier. The term of five years could be shortened some- 
what by allowing good-conduct time to the well-behaved men after the 
enlistment. It is doubtful whether anything has been: suggested that 
would do more to improve the service than an allowance of this kind 
to the deserving soldiers at the rate of thirty days in each year, or 
fifteen days in every six months. A standard of behavior could be 
fixed that would induce every man to strive for the benefits of such a 
method. 

Clothing.—In our effort to make the service attractive, it should be 
remembered that respectability of dress is, the world over, a very strong 
incentive to good behavior and an important medium of amendment. 
Every effort should therefore be made to uniform our soldiers with a 
much greater degree of gentility and attractiveness. The enlisted man 
who is properly fed and handsomely uniformed will always be proud 
of himself, his profession, and his government, and is very likely to 
deport himself with becoming dignity. While the clothing of our army 
may not be regarded as inferior in quality, most of the articles are in- 
ferior in every other respect. The garments seldom, if ever, fit any one 
when first issued ; they are badly cut, and made up without much regard 
to comfort. Many of the patterns furnished by the quartermaster’s de- 
partment are absolutely objectionable, and if the soldier has any desire 
for neatness he will spend a considerable portion of his small income 
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in an attempt to make himself presentable in his uniform. For ex- 
ample, the clothing of the men in the Marine Corps always looks well, 
while that of the army is seldom even passable in its appearance. 
There certainly can be no good reason for this difference. 

One of our inspecting officers facetiously but very fittingly remarks 
that “a squad of recruits living on travel ration of corned beef and 
baked beans, in unaltered clothing, transported in mud wagons, on long 
and unfrequented roads, have as absolutely lost their personal identity, 
their homes, and their sympathies, as if they were lost sheep wearing bor- 
rowed skins. If ever men have a good chance to be bad, or a bad 
chance to be good, it is under such circumstances.” 

The shoe could and should be improved without delay. Excepting 
the food, the shoe is the most important article furnished the soldier, 
yet it seems to have less attention than other articles not so essential to 
the efficiency of the men. It has happened within the experience of 
the writer that in a march of something over three hundred miles, over 
roads and trails usually found in our Indian country, the majority of 
the foot soldiers of the command to which he was attached wore out 
two pairs of shoes each. Under ordinary circumstances a well-made 
shoe should last a foot soldier through a march of about six hundred 
miles, and at the end of the journey it should still be repairable. 

The trousers are invariably too short in the waist for health and 
comfort ; the waistband should always be well above the hips, and sus- 
penders should be issued to every man. The present pattern for trou- 
sers might also be greatly improved in style, especially for full-dress or 
garrison service. When the soldier is required to march in campaign 
he prefers moderately loose trousers down to the calf of the leg. Ex- 
perience shows that not a large number of the old soldiers, who under- 
stand campaigning, march with their pantaloons hanging loosely over 
their shoes. Whatever may be the cut of the trousers, most of the men 
in cold climates draw their’socks over them to avoid friction and dust. 
In warm weather the soldier is apt to endure the dust and friction on 
account of the heat, and frequently neglects his feet. It seems that a 
comfortable and well-fitted protection and support at the ankle, such 
as the gaiter or the stout legging, would be a great benefit to our 
foot troops for field service; of course leggings and the like need 
not be worn in garrison, where the enlisted men should be furnished 
with uniform trousers unexceptionable in gentility. Though comfort 
may be health to some extent, one of our experienced medical officers 
asserts that as a rule the waist of the pantaloons should always cover 
the navel unless a general support be given to the abdomen, such as we 
find among the troops of Eastern armies. 

Concerning health, the coat may be made in any fashion so long as 
it is comfortable, looks well, and is uniform, In fact, all uniform 
clothing should conform to a great extent to modern styles instead of 

Vot. IX.—No. 1. 4 
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the objectionable patterns of years gone by. The dress-coats are inva- 
riably too short in the waist. For instance, No. 2 coats never fit No. 
2 men, No. 1 men necessarily draw No. 2 coats and have them 
altered, the same applies to the No. 2 men,and soon. The seam of 
the waist and the belt-straps of the unaltered coat, worn by the man 
for whom it is intended, are entirely out of place,—so much so that the 
straps are very generally of no use, and the coat is very uncomfortable. 

A man may go intoa store and buy a reasonably cheap suit of ready- 
made clothing and find himself well dressed. But what does the sol- 
dier look like in the unaltered uniform intended for hin? He is 
ashamed of it, and insists upon having it altered, even at his own ex- 
pense. 

The uniform should give the soldier self-esteem instead of a con- 
sciousness of inferiority in his grade. He discards it whenever he can 
do so. It is time to set aside the eccentricities which to a great extent 
control the manufacture of our clothing, and require that the troops 
be furnished with garments suitable only for field service and labor. 

Referring to the “chevrons,” it is suggested that the present method 
of indicating service be changed. The “service chevrons,” now author- 
ized, are distasteful to a majority of the old soldiers after two or there 
enlistments, and they detract from the neatness of his uniform. The 
chevrons (war, campaign, and peace), with all their variegated colors 
of red, white, blue, yellow, and black, make the arms look like minia- 
ture barber-poles, and are absolutely foolish. Why not simplify the 
method and enrich the uniform by giving the present chevron for the 
first enlistment ; and for the second five years, one of: silver lace in 
place of the first one ; for fifteen years, two of silver ; for twenty years, 
one of gold, in place of all previous ones; and an additional gold 
chevron for every additional enlistment ; the lace need not exceed a 
half-inch in width. War service could be indicated by trimming the 
longevity chevron, and the campaign servicé by a silver cord. A soldier 
of long and faithful service deserves all the consideration we can reason- 
ably give him ; a bit of rich lace to indicate service would be highly 
prized by him, and but little cost to the government. 

An old soldier, who takes great pride in his profession, suggests a 
rectangular bronze medal as very desirable to indicate length of service, 
in place of our present unbecoming chevrons. The medals to be three- 
fourths of an inch wide, and one and one-half inches long, to be worn 
on the left breast, having in the centre the V., X., X V., or X-X., accord- 
ing to length of service ; the medals to be turned in as others are issued. 
This is somewhat after the German system. 


(To be continued.) 
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OR, NOTES FROM AN AMERICAN 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


CODFISH AND ONIONS BAD FOR SEA-SERPENTS—SEA-SERPENT IN 
CABLE-TIER—PATENT ANCHOR AND CABLE—DEATH OF OLD 
CRAB, ETC. 


“To describe the destruction which everywhere met the eye would 
be impossible. The ship never recovered from the effects of that ad- 
venture, for to the last day of the cruise she bore the marks of that 
sea-serpent ; many a poor fellow was laid low and met his tomb in . 


the maw of that insatiable monster ; nearly all the officers were killed 
or drowned, for the second lieutenant was the only one alive, and he 
was laid up in his cot with a broken shoulder-blade. 

“ A new danger now stared us in the face. The wind had died away, 
and the sea was still running mountains high, and although the ship 
worked so beautifully under the ropes and spanker-boom, we found 
them insufficient to steady her. Gun after gun broke adrift from the 
lashings, and we had to pipe down hammocks and throw them under 
the trucks before we could secure them. The lower part of the ship 
was deluged with water, and all hands were kept at the pumps twenty- 
four hours before they could clear her. 

“ All this time, so great was the confusion that every one had 
forgotten the small sea-serpent I had seen going into the hold; no 
doubt it was unseen by most of the crew, who were all busy witnessing 
the proceedings of the greater monster. 

“ Thinking that he might be there still, I crept quietly below with a 
light, and, as I entered the hold, there was his snakeship coiled up in 
the starboard cable-tier, as much in appearance like the cable we had 
lost as anything could be. I was going to scud up the hatch again in 
affright, but I was arrested by the filmy look of his eye and his languid 
expression. He had codfish and onions marked on his countenance as 
plain as day; there he lay, with his head hanging down over the coil 
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of his body, to all appearances dead ; and his tail was lying in the centre 
of the hatch, for all the world like a cable ready to go up for bending. 

“T had seen so much during the gale that I had become perfectly 
fearless where sea-serpents were concerned, and I even had the temerity 
to take the candle out of my lantern and apply it to the tip end of his 
tail. The thing, however, never moved at all except to raise his head a 
trifle, and then he looked at me in the most piteous manner, as much 
as to say, ‘Go away, young man, and don’t trouble me; don’t you see 
I have been eating some of the captain’s codfish ?’ 

“T immediately went on deck and reported the presence of the 
serpent to the captain, and the old fellow was highly delighted to hear 
such good news. He considered it a streak of good luck to catch a live 
sea-serpent, even though it was a young one, and only about two hun- 
dred and fifty feet long. He immediately ordered all the hatches in 
the hold to be fastened down, and, after his snakeship was well secured, 
all hands went to work to repair damages and get up a new set of sails. 

“ All this time the ship was drifting in to the land very rapidly, and 
making no headway, there not being a breath of air, so old Crabapple 
set to work to make an anchor, and a very ingenious one it was. 

“ He first took our stream-anchor and broke the shank as close to 
the stock as he could (it was already cracked there), and he shoved it 
into the muzzle of a long 32-pounder ; it fitted as snug as if they had 
been made for each other. The anchor was securely fastened to the gun 
by cross-lashings around the crown to the breech of the gun, and finally 
secured with frappings behind the trunnions; the whole was covered 
with thick hide to keep the lashings from chafing against the rocks. 

“Then the broken mizzen-topmast was taken for a stock, and sawed 
down through the middle, and fitted so nicely over the cascabel that it 
could not move in any direction ; add to this a couple of iron crow-bars, 
lashed along the gun and secured to the stock, and we had as complete 
an anchor as it was possible to get up under the circumstances. The gun 
was run forward on its carriage, the yard and stay tackles were hooked 
on, and in a very short time it was out of its bed and hanging to the 
cat-head, ready for letting go. 

“The captain superintended all the arrangements himself, and all 
the time he was at work he seemed to be full of glee; something evi- 
dently pleased him mightily ; he was never known to be so long without 
knocking down a sailor or cursing an officer. 

“¢T don’t know where the cable is to come from for that ere 
anchor,’ said the boatswain to him (touching his hat respectfully). 
‘The stream, you knows, sir, was used up for a messenger in place of 
the one as parted t’other day, and the new messenger is so rotten that 
it’s stranded in twenty places.’ 

“¢ And who in thunder asked you to know anything about it, you 
old chowderhead? Do you suppose,’ said the captain, ‘that I am 
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such a fool as to rig an anchor without knowing where my cable is to 
come from? Come along with me, Mr. Fid, and I will find you a 
cable.’ And he went down on the berth-deck, and sending for the 
captain of the hold, he ordered him to take the hatches off. 

“¢There ain’t no cables down there,’ said Mr. Fid, timidly, ‘ they 
all ran out to the bitter end; and the chain cables, you know, sir, 
went out when we club-hauled the two last times.’ 

“¢ Ha, ha, ha!’ laughed the captain; ‘ you are a pretty fool for a 
boatswain not to know there wasa spare cable in the ship. Get a chain 
rope down here, sir, and stand by to rouse up that cable the end of 
which is lying in the hatch.’ 

“The boatswain turned his eyes in the direction of the captain’s 
finger, and beheld the moving tail of my friend the sea-serpent lying 
on the orlop-deck. ‘Good God, sir!’ he exclaimed, the blood leaving 
his cheeks, ‘that ain’t no cable, that’s a living beast, sir; it’s one of 
them varmints as cleared the decks in the gale.’ 

“¢ Varmint or no varmint, you old bunch of rope-yarns, send down 
the chain rope and hook on to it. You are a pretty boatswain to be so 
drunk at eight o’clock in the morning as not to know the difference be- 
tween a hemp cable and a sea-serpent ; don’t you see it’s a cable? 
You worthless old marlinspike, I’ll break your back, sir.’ And with 
these words. the captain looked thunder. 

“The poor old boatswain was completely dumfounded ; he had not 
a word to say to the captain’s last remark, though he did say to Prime, 
the gunner, that the breakfast grog was rather strong and made things 
look a little queer. 

“To show his alacrity, Mr. Fid jumped into the hold himself, took 
the hook of the chain rope in his hand, took a turn with it around the tail 
of the serpent, and was proceeding to half hitch it so that it would be 
sure to hold, when the reptile moved his tail suddenly and knocked his 
legs from under him. He was out of that hold in no time and upon 
the berth-deck again, his usually rubicund face pallid with fright. 

“ The captain laughed heartily at his cowardice, and then to set an 
example he jumped down himself and secured the chain rope properly, 
the serpent making desperate efforts all the time to serve him as he 
had served the boatswain. 

“*¢ Now, Mr. Fid, go on deck,’ said the captain, ‘and send all the 
starboard watch down to haul up and bend this cable. See that you 
make a handsome bend, sir; and when you have finished, bitt and 
stopper at twenty-five fathoms.’ 

“*¢ Ay, ay, sir,’ said the bewildered boatswain, who really thought 
the captain must be the old one. 

“Tt was with no little difficulty that the tail end of the cable was 
roused on deck and pointed fairly through the largest hawse-hole. He 
wriggled and twisted like an eel in his dying moments, and although 
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there were three hundred men on the ropes and tackles, he sometimes 
resisted all their efforts, and would get eight or ten fathoms into the 
hold again before they knew what he was up to. At length, after six 
hours’ hard work, they managed to bend him to the anchor, and after 
eight hours’ harder work still the boatswain reported the cable bitted. 
He was very particular in calling it a cable.” 

“Tt is my opinion, Captain Marvellous,” said Commodore Blow- 
hard, interrupting the narrative, “that if it had not been for that cod- 
fish and onions of yours the sea-serpent would have sprawled the 
party.” 

“TJ think so, sir,” said the captain, “and so did every one else on 
board the ship with the exception of old Crab, and I thank divine Prov- 
idence for making the suggestion to me. After everything was right 
once more,” he continued, “ we stood into port and made preparations to 
anchor, the cable was well stoppered in four or five places, and sand 
thrown on to make the stoppers hold; the sea was still setting in heavily 
as we ran into the open roadstead, and it was considered very doubtful 
by many if our patent cable would hold. The inhabitants were all 
assembled on the shore to look at us, for they had considered us as lost, 
having seen us in the gale without any sails, and some of the persons 
who were drowned were drifted on the beach, among them the body of 
our first lieutenant. The old sow and her litter of pigs were also 
thrown on shore, but every one of them alive and unhurt. 

“We clewed up and rounded to at a safe distance from the beach, 
and the captain gave the order to let go the anchor. Away it went, 
the cable running out very nicely until it came to the bitted part, when 
it would not ‘render.’ The anchor had not more than reached the 
bottom, and the ship was slowly dragging it in shore. Old Crab 
jumped down on the gun-deck, and sang out to them to veer to the 
cable; but the serpent refused to veer an inch. 

“¢T’l] make him veer,’ said the captain, ‘and.teach his snakeship 
a lesson. Bring me a powder-horn, Mr. Prime, and a port-fire.’ 

“ The powder-horn and port-fire were brought, and a thick train laid 
all along the serpent’s back. 

“ ¢ Now stand clear, my hearties,’ shouted old Crab ; ‘I will promise 
that he shall veer out fast enough this time, and be glad to go.’ With 
that he touched the port-fire to the train of powder, and, sure enough, 
the cable began to render around the bitts in earnest, the fire flew from 
the bitt-heads, and the scales flew from the reptile’s body like hail,—he 
was going out, you must know, against the grain. 

“When it came to the stoppers, they all parted like so many fiddle- 
strings, and the only thing that prevented the serpent’s going out 
altogether was his head getting jammed in the hawse-hole; it was too 
large to go through, so there he stopped, at the bitter end. 

“As his head came up the hatch, Captain Crabapple made a lick at 
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his mouth with a lighted port-fire, which so enraged him that he threw 
his mouth around in his agony and caught the captain by the middle 
of his body. In one instant the old sinner was deprived of life,—he 
left the world without repenting of a single sin. He even laughed to 
the last; and his dying words were, ‘ Veer to, you scoundrels, or I will 
flog every one of you to-morrow.’ Around the bitts he flew in the 
serpent’s mouth, and when he reached the hawse-hole he was a mangled 
corpse. The serpent had still life enough left in him to hold on to the 
body, and it gradually disappeared into his stomach. 

“The ship now brought up by this curious contrivance, and I 
expect we were the first and only vessel that ever used that kind of 
cable. With the death of old Crab our disasters seemed to end, and 
winds and waves ceased to trouble us. 

“We remained at anchor off Teneriffe six days, and there the most 
wonderful things of all came to pass. On the second day, the great 
monster sea-serpent that had committed such ravages on our decks 
drifted on shore, dead. He was discovered by some fishermen, who 
informed our second lieutenant (now our captain), and he proceeded to 
the spot where the body was lying. He tried hard to preserve the 
skin, but it was so torn with shells that had exploded inside, and so 
mutilated by the sharks, that to save it was an impossibility. 

“On an examination of the body, strange to say, our two sheet- 
anchors, the two bowers, and all the cables were found snugly coiled 
away in his maw. One of the sheet-anchors was partly digested, being 
minus an arm; while both the hemps had been very much injured and 
decomposed by the acids in the sea-serpent’s stomach. They were never 
fit for anything but swabs afterwards. Getting some camels down to 
the scene of action, we managed to have everything transported to the 
ship. We had but just got the anchors in their places, ready for letting 
go, when a heavy squall came off the land, and the sea-serpent, by which 
we were riding, snapped off close to the hawse-hole. We lost it alto- 
gether (with the exception of the head), as we were driven out to sea. 
The misfortune was, we lost the finest opportunity of procuring the 
only living specimen of a sea-serpent that had evey been on board ship. 

“The head was preserved, and after sundry adventures came into 
the possession of a wealthy gentleman by the name of Shoemaker, 
who lives near Germantown. He got it under the impression it was 
the head of a whale, and it can be seen at any time among the curiosi- 
ties of his extensive grounds. At present it is set up as an arch over 
the entrance to his hot-house, and in summer the pretty morning- 
glories and Madeira vines are trained over it, and almost hide it from 
view. f 


“ And now, gentlemen,” said Captain Marvellous, “my story is 
done, and, notwithstanding it has been a long one, and’ perhaps.a dry 
one, I am sure you never heard anything like it before.” 
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“Well, Captain Marvellous,” said the commodgre, “‘ you have told 
that story well, and it does credit to your head and heart. It has what 
I like in a story,—it has no circumlocution, it is full of incidence, and 
is right up to the point. Why, the incidences come down like ambu- 
lances from Mount Blank. There is one thing, however, that may 
throw a little ineredulity on your story, and that is the ‘discomposition’ 
of that sheet-anchor while in the serpent’s ‘die-phram.’ How is that, 
doctor?” he said, turning to old Hitybelteser. ‘‘Give us your ‘ dog- 
noses’ of this disease.” 

“Well, sir,” said the doctor, clearing his throat and delighted to 
have an opportunity of showing his learning, “the active agent for 
chemefying elementary substances in the body is an organic compound 
called pepsin, though Liebig considers that it is nothing else but a pro- 
teine compound in a state of change. It has also been ascertained that 
the saliva and pancreatic fluids have an equally soluble power when 
acidulated. In the acid state they act like the gastric fluid upon azotized 
matter ; its operation on starch, for example, is precisely that of diastase. 
In so doing it acts in a fermentitious manner, having the power of 
exciting a change in another substance in which it does not participate.” 

“‘ Hold ona minute, doctor,” said the commodore, “ I want to make 
a note of what you say ; this thing is presented to me in an entirely new 
light. I’ll sprawl the navy commissioners on this subject the next time 
I write to them on anchors.” 

The commodore took out his pencil, and after writing a few mo- 
ments, he told the doctor to proceed. 

“ As I was going to say,” continued the doctor, “ this is exactly the 
nature of the operation of pepsin on azotized matters, on which it pro- 
duces an incipient change that so alters their condition as to dispose 
them to solution in hydrochloric and acetic acids, with which they form 
chemical compounds; the substances forming the oleaginous class do 
not.” 

“There, that will do, doctor,” said the commodore, “ I understand 
it all perfectly.” 

Notwithstanding it was getting late, the commodore insisted on the 
captain calling on some one for a story, and the captain gratified him 
by calling on him. ° 

“Well, I will tell you one,” said the commodore, “ although it is 
not exactly ship-shape to make such an attack on the flag-ship ; and as 
I never saw a sea-serpent, I must tell you a story of a monkey, which 
I consider next door to a sea-serpent ; and, moreover,” said the com- 
modore, “ you must promise to believe every word of it, and more be- 
sides. Pass the wine around, Conkshell, and fill the gentlemen’s glasses.” 

Just at this moment the door of the cabin opened and the orderly 
announced Mr. O’Classics, the school-master, who wished to speak to 


the commodore. 
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“Tell him the commodore is engaged, and he must wait for some 
other opportunity,” said the captain, frowning dreadfully. 

“Let him come in,” said the commodore, “let him come in; my 
heart is as wide open as a cellar-door, and I feel in one of my most 
liberal moods to-day. Send the school-master in, orderly.” And in 
marched Mr. O’Classics, dressed in full uniform ; that is to say, he was 
dressed in what the middies had told him was full uniform ; he had on 
a white hat with a blue, red, and white ribbon around it, representing 
the American flag ; a soldier’s pipe-clayed belt slung over his shoulder 
with a putty-knife stuck in the frog; his legs were encased in a pair of 
leather gaiters coming up as high as the knee, and his coat was embel- 
lished with a blazing red star on the collar; he looked for all the world 
like the figure of St. Patrick wrapped up in the American flag. 

“ And pray, sir,” said the commodore, “ what can I do for you this 
evening ?” 

“Tf you please, sir,” said Mr. O’Classics, ‘“‘ I would like to obtain 
your lave to travil a bit. I’ve jest met an auld friend of mine from 
Killarney, an’ he’s on a bit of a tramp, an’ faith he’s jest axed me to 
join him, an’ if yev no objection, Mr. Commodore, I would just give 
the midshipmates a vacation an’ take lave of ’em for a short time, the 
divil’s brats as they are.” 

“ And pray, sir,” said the commodore, “ where might you be going ? 
and where do you intend to rejoin the ship?” 

“Well, sir, I have an idea fairst an’ foremost of goin’ through 
France, then through Italy and Germany, take post-chaise for Vienee, 
spind a pleasant time wid the emperor, go down the Danube to Con- 
stantinople, take a ‘kibob’ wid the Sultan, an’ join the ship whiniver 
it will be most expadient.” 

“Why the devil don’t you go to Vienna by sea?” inquired the 
commodore. 

“Ts it by say, you ask?” said the school-master, opening his eyes ; 
“faith an’ sure yer ballaganterin’ me, commodore. Divil a bit of say 
there is to go there wid that I know af.” 

“Then, sir,” he replied, “you had better study your geography, 
for I am going there with this ship myself,” said the commodore. 

“ You have a very pleasant trip before you, Mr. Antics,” he con- 
tinued, “and you have my full permission to go.” And the school- 
master bowed himself to the door, quite delighted with his success. 
“ But I wish to impress one thing on your mind, Mr. Antics” (the school- 
master was all smiles and attention), “and that is, you must be back by 
sunset.” 

“Shut the door, orderly,” he said. “ Now, gentlemen, that’s what I 
call sprawling the party, and so here goes for my story,” which, reader, 
is entitled to another chapter. 

(To be continued. ) 
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SUBFECTS FOR A MILITARY LIBRARY. 


A LITTLE attention to the spirit of modern society is sufficient to im- 
press the observer with the fact that the present time is one especially 
marked by its book-making tendencies. The entire civilized world 
runs to books; men are seeking everywhere to give their thoughts and 
wishes constant expression. This spirit of expression prevails so gen- 
erally that it may be considered a matter of wonder that sufficient 
time is ever taken for deliberate thinking, or for that process of elabo- 
ration through which systems and measures must pass before becoming 
suited to the studies of men limited as to time, pressed by business, by 
the cares of life, or the pursuits of pleasure. Some years ago it was 
supposed that the thinker matured the results of his studies in the 
closet, and that only after years of meditation and correction was he 
prepared to arrange his levers of thought so as to move the world. 
Even in recent times the naturalist, Mr. Charles Darwin, gave an in- 
stance of the long, patient, deliberate questioning of nature and its 
facts until they yielded up to him the secrets of their hidden and 
marvelous processes. For years he withheld from the public any 
knowledge of the direction or purpose of his investigations. Most 
usually, however, the original investigator hastens to record the steps 
of his inquiry, in order to secure the fruits of his own discovery ; and 
this is the practice in the industrial arts as well as in the sciences, so 
that more generally than ever before are the thoughts of men made 
public. The extraordinary and increasing development of the daily 
newspapers and periodical magazines is both a cause and a consequence 
of the tendency to make everything public as speedily as possible. 
These daily, weekly, and monthly issues of the press, if read, make 
a serious draught upon one’s time and power of deliberate study, to 
say nothing of the flood of new books issued from the presses of the 
various countries with which we are in more or less intimate commu- 
nication. There is seemingly serious disadvantage in so much daily 
reading of newspapers, namely, the danger of permanent injury to the 
appetite for more weighty and laborious reading. There is in these 
ephemeral productions so much that interests, so much of novelty, 
sparkle, wit, freshness, and vivacity, that the society of the staid occu- 
pants of the book-shelves becomes oppressive to the mind. It is diffi- 
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cult to confine the attention any longer to folios and quartos, and even 
octavos are become almost too burdensome for ordinary reading. The 
old styles of big, heavy books are consigned solely to the shelves of 
great libraries. The modern reader must have a small book or a 
handy volume that he can carry about with him and use reclining or 
sitting, at rest or traveling; and yet this volume must have good print, 
a liberal, fair exterior and dress. To keep abreast of the spirit of the 
times as it appears in the issues of the daily press, one must have the 
art of reading by rapid glances, as it were,—by the process alone of 
tasting,—for such an amount of matter cannot be all swallowed at 
once, nor still less digested. It can only be glanced at, with a return 
for reconsideration here and there, emphasized by a note as to where 
the meat of the subject may be found whenever it shall be wanted. 
The scholar and the student, of course, are not here included, but 
mainly the men of the world,—the men of affairs, of business, and of 
action, among whom military men must be classed. Military men, or 
most of them, in time of peace might find space, if they sought for it, 
for considerable reading and study; but Gibbon, the historian, after 
trying camp life for a while, gave it as his testimony that a military 
life is not favorable to study. To find a scholar among military men 
is for the unexpected to happen; but to find men who have maturely 
studied and thought over their profession is not perhaps so very un- 
usual. Philopoemen is an instance among the ancients, according to 
Plutarch, Among moderns a number will occur to any one who 
reflects upon the subject. 

For the young man who is ambitious to succeed in his profession 
something of reading and a good deal of study are necessary. Even 
if he be a graduate of some of the schools, still study is necessary. 
He has only laid the foundation, he must proceed to build upon it. 
In studying to acquire knowledge, it is not given to any human mind 
to stand still. When not steadily and resolutely going ahead, there is 
a current of mental oblivion leading to a continual forgetfulness and a 
hopeless retrogression. The grooves or channels marking the progress 
of study in youth are seemingly not difficult to form, but they are easily 
obliterated. The mental plant must continue its upward growth, or it 
will steadily decay. New saps and new materials must be added to 
the tree daily; and so with the mind, the habit of profitable thought 
and study must be kept ap, otherwise the novelties of each passing day 
will sponge out, as it were, the newly-written characters. 

A young man engaged in the service of his country will naturally 
ask what he shall take hold of to read, let alone more protracted and 
serious studg. It might be answered that one of the first things ought 
to be to find out what manner of a country that one is which needs his 
services, what one of the political divisions of the earth does it con- 
stitute, where is it situated and defined geographically, and how shall 
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it be described. It should seem, then, a good thing to begin with: to 
find out all about one’s own country as a part of the earth’s surface ; 
of its settlement and growth in population, in wealth, in industry ; and 
to learn all these things resort must be had to geography and history. 
A geographical dictionary or gazetteer and good maps are essential in- 
struments to these acquisitions of knowledge. The next thing essential 
is a good history, or a-historical summary of events. At first, the set- 
tlements and consequent Indian wars; the colonial wars due to the 
struggles of the mother-countries of the colonies, as the French wars 
ending 1763, etc.; then the war for independence ; the siege of Boston ; 
the operations around New York City; the campaign in the Jerseys, 
with the loss of Philadelphia; the campaigns in the South; the oper- 
ations in Canada, and those eventually against Burgoyne; and, finally, 
the siege of Yorktown, the capture of Cornwallis, the treaty of peace, 
the confederation and its failure, the new constitution and Wash- 
ington’s administration under it for two four-year periods, and then 
following each presidential administration until the war of 1812 is 
reached. 

There will not be found very much in the campaign of 1812 to 
1815 to puff up one’s national pride, but an unbounded amount of food 
for profitable reflection. The real genuine navy of our country then 
proved its originality and value. Some excellent studies of this war 
have been published by General Cullum, of the engineers. Arm- 
strong’s notes are bright and lively reading, but the grand maxims 
adduced are applied to forces operating upon such a small scale, and in 
so absurd a manner, as to make the subject seem more like a burlesque 
than serious writing. The official reports and other summaries give 
the gist of the results. This war, however inconsequent and misman- 
aged it might have been, gave the country some brilliant men, for it 
furnished a Wool, a Worth, a Taylor, a Scott, and a Totten, men who, 
at a subsequent period, wrote their names creditably in the history of 
the war with Mexico, which was really, as a military event, a brilliant 
episode of our large increase of territory to the South and West. The 
operations in Mexico are worthy of the most careful study, as furnish- 
ing correct applications of means to their proper ends, in a war carried 
out with courage, intelligence, and wonderful success. The Mexican 
war was the school in which some of the giants in the late conflict on 
both sides took their first lessons. We are too near the events of the 
civil war to‘grasp their grand proportions to their fullest extent. But 
to the military student there is profitable work for a considerable period 
if he shall trace out the great solid facts of the war and fix them dis- 
tinctly and ineradicably in the mind. a 

Next in interest and importance to the history of our own country 
should seem to be that of the people whence we have had our origin, 
the English-speaking men. Their home is our mother-country. Old 
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England has risen to unexampled greatness in the industrial and liberal 
arts, in literature, and in arms by extraordinary foreign conquests. 
Upon the sea the power of Great Britain has no rival. In wealth, 
liberty with law, in the social culture and refinement of her best people, 
she is unsurpassed. Her methods of making war and of reaching the 
consequent treaties of peace we seem, by nature of our race tendencies, 
more or less to follow. In many leading principles these governments 
are widely different, yet the genius of the people is the same. Some 
knowledge of the history of a country peopled by men so near akin to 
us is essential to any reasonable process of education. 

In English military literature there is no great work except the 
history of the Peninsular war by Colonel Napier, which is now become 
a military classic. The “Journal of the Sieges in Spain,” by General 
Jones, and General Hamly’s more recent work upon military operations, 
or the art of war, should be added to Napier’s history. The wars of 
the French Revolution and Empire had a considerable interest for our 
officers until the late civil war of the Rebellion, which overshadowed 
them, and deprived them of their special interest as exponents of popular 
uprisings of nations even against oppressive government. Saint Cyr’s 
works possess much interest, especially for officers of new troops, and 
Suchet’s account of his operations in Spain furnishes an excellent ex- 
ample of military memoirs. 

After the great Napoleon came upon the scene as a commander he 
gave a new turn to everything relating to modern war, and it is to his 
campaigns that the student must turn in last resort for the highest ex- 
amples of the art. A great military history of the wars of the French 
Revolution and Empire was written by General Jomini, but it has not 
been translated into English, and therefore is without the reach of many 
students. The Russian war, which involved the siege of Sebastopol 
and preliminary operations, was made memorable by the strength of the 
opposing powers; the great distance of the theatre of operations from 
home and the base of supplies; the great resources of the contending 
nations, and the obstinate defense and persistent attack which brought 
the war to a conclusion. The result was the destruction of a fleet 
which changes in naval warfare would have soon rendered obsolete, and 
the expulsion of the Russians as a naval power from the Black Sea. 
After this war Russia directed her aggressive tendencies more imme- 
diately against northern Asiatic nations with most decided consequences. 
Some account of this siege and the attendant operations may be obtained 
from Colonel Delafield’s great report upon the art of war in Europe. 
More of the details will, however, be obtained from the graphic corre- 
spondent of the London Times, W. H. Russell, whose letters in book 
form are easily accessible. In the course of time we may expect a more 
complete history, poetical in character and full of interest, upon this 
new siege of Ilion by Kinglake. In the military operations of the 
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Italian-Austrian war, in 1859, terminating in the battle of Solferino 
and the treaty of Villa-Franca, by which Austria relinquished Lom- 
bardy to Italy, and Italy subsequently ceded Nice and Savoy to France, 
there is indeed no special interest for the military student. A great 
turning movement was made by the allies to get the Austrian army out 
of its strong position on the Po, which led to the battle of Magenta, in 
which the French general, McMahon, was distinguished for good con- 
duct and made Duke of Magenta. The result of this battle was to 
compel the Austrian army to withdraw behind the Mincio, or within 
the quadrilateral formed by the Po, Mincio, and Adige, whence it ad- 
vanced to Solferino, in Lombardy, where it was attacked and beaten, 
and the peace arranged as above stated. 

The rifled field-pieces first used by the French in this battle are 
reported to have reached with their missiles the Austrian reserve, and 
seriously undermined their morale. 

The Seven Weeks’ war, as it was called, between Germany and 
Austria, in 1866, bas been treated fully, as usual, by the German staff, 
and by other writers. 

The Franco-Prussian war, in 1870, has perhaps received the fullest 
treatment from the same authorities, the results of which are now placed 
very generally within the reach of even the English student by trust- 
worthy translations. To the modern observer, this last war appears to 
be such an instance of the speedy mobilization of great armies of men, 
with a studied and perfected organization, as to warrant the opinion 
that it stands almost, or quite, alone of its kind in the magnitude of 
its results, and in the singular success with which great and well- 
matured plans were carried out. The large armies thus successfully 
brought under the colors were directed in their operations by competent 
chiefs on well-studied and clearly-defined principles, in accordance with. 
what seemed the best military judgment of the Prussian government. 
The French Minister of War had evidently misapprehended entirely 
the character and extent of the opposing forces. The consequences 
were immediate, continuous, and stupendous disaster. The first contact 
of the two armies led to severe struggles, but in no sense was the result 
long doubtful. The Germans had organized victory in advance, so that 
there was no apparent hesitation or delay. Victory after victory crowned 
the efforts of their arms until one large French army, the principal one 
in fact, was shut up in a fortified city, and thus removed from the field 
of operations. The city was besieged at leisure and the army captured. 
Meanwhile, the field operations were pushed forward, and the final 
objective, the city of Paris, was kept constantly in view. 

The relieving army destined for Metz, under McMahon, was turned, 
pushed off its line of movement, cornered against a neutral state, sur- 
rounded and captured, along with the Emperor of France, Napoleon 
Ill. 
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France was then at the mercy of the victor, except the fortified 
capital, Paris, which had wisely been long before duly prepared for 
such a contingency. This capital now became the national citadel. It 
stayed the forward movement of the German armies, and a siege to 
capture it was undertaken, which gave a breathing time to stricken 
France, and thus enabled that marvelous genius Gambetta to organize 
afresh the remaining resources of the nation. His relieving armies 
accomplished little of a decisive character, however, for they were com- 
posed mainly of new levies, and the Germans were now hardened to 
war. One of these armies was thrown into Switzerland and disarmed, 
and the others repulsed beyond the Loire. Paris fell in due time, after 
the usual struggles, losses, and suffering sure to attend the siege of a 
great city. Peace followed, with the loss of two provinces to France 
and of the Rhine as a boundary. A war indemnity of money to pay 
expenses and losses was exacted by the conquerors, and paid with un- 
exampled promptitude. France was again free, with a new form of 
government, and a new set of men to administer it. The army has 
been reorganized, but the republic thus far means peace. The French, 
however, have so long and so ardently pursued national’ military glory 
as an end, that a programme of peace for that government is one very 
difficult to carry out. In this war were prosecuted several remarkable 
sieges. 

The first one was that of Metz, garrisoned with twenty thousand 
men, and surrounded by the remains of Bazaine’s army of one hundred 
and seventy-five thousand men, including the Imperial Guard. This 
siege lasted seventy days, and resulted in the loss to France of an army 
of one hundred and forty thousand men captured, with flags, guns, and 
a vast accumulation of war material valued at eighty million francs. 
Another important siege of this war was that of Strasburg, an ancient 
city, with an old valuable library, which was destroyed, and an ancient 
and noted cathedral, which was considerably damaged by shot and shell. 
However, of all the sieges of the Franco-Prussian war, that of Paris was 
the most remarkable. 

This city contained almost a million and a half of population, and 
altogether some four hundred thousand armed men. The detached 
forts, which served to keep the investing army at a great distance, proved 
detrimental, in one sense, to the operations of the besieged in their 
efforts to make successful sorties ; for a movement of the kind could be 
observed in time, and at such a distance, as to enable the investing 
army of only about from one hundred and eighty thousand to two hun- 
dred thousand men to concentrate effectually the necessary force to ren- 
der abortive all such efforts. The old system of lines of circumvallations 
and countervallations is now laid aside, and all the operations of a great 
modern siege partake of the character of enterprises in the open field, 
except where trenches and counter-batteries are to be defended. The 
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investing army was kept in compact bodies, and the duties of the guards 
were enlarged so as to blockade all the avenues in and out of the city. 
The siege lasted one hundred and thirty-one days. Its literature is 
voluminous, but the German official accounts are regarded as necessarily 
the most valuable to the student. The Swiss Federal officer, Colonel 
Riistow, has written a good and handy book upon this war, entitled 
“The War on the Rhine Frontier.” It is published in English, in 
three 12mo volumes. 

The last war in Europe was the Russo-Turkish one of 1877-78. 
We know but little of this war except what was furnished to the news- 
papers by the correspondents present in the field, and the~account 
given by Lieutenant, now Captain F. V. Greene, U. S. Engineers, 
Military Attaché of the American Legation at St. Petersburg, whose 
excellent work bids fair to become a classic upon the subject of which 
it treats. 

This war resulted in the autonomy of Roumania, and partially so 
of Bulgaria,—the former under Russian protection,—and the practical 
absorption of Bosnia and Servia by Austria. Montenegro is left in a 
state of partial independence. The support of Turkey by England, 
and the presence of her ironclad fleet at Beseika Bay, saved Constan- 
tinople to the Turks, and led to a treaty of peace at San Stefano, 
having, however, something of the nature of a truce. Turkey is in a 
state of unsettled political equilibrium, and her government must topple 
over whenever the great powers can agree upon a division of the spoils. 
Her European provinces might be permitted to organize separate inde- 
pendent governments under the protection of the great powers. Were 
Constantinople to become a free city the advantages of its position would 
soon restore its ancient prosperity, population, and splendor,—especially 
so could the European railways meet there to cross into Asia, and thus 
again connect the markets of the East and the West. 

The recent operations in Egypt were not of a character to convey 
any valuable lessons to the student. The Egyptian army was like a 
collection of the inferior militia of a country, and incapable of offering 
serious resistance to the army of any civilized power. In the prep- 
aration and development of her forces England manifested unexampled 
vigor, and gave a good instance of her enormous naval strength in im- 
provising and wielding successfully distant joint maritime and land 
operations skilfully combined. So clearly was it made to appear that 
England can control Egypt in the face of Europe by naval power 
alone that she finds no real necessity for actual occupation. Her naval 
supremacy in the Mediterranean is sufficient. Her wishes are com- 
plied with as readily as if she occupied that country in force, and 
she becomes in no way responsible for the unsatisfactory government 
that pretends to rule the valley of the Nile. Nor need she become in- 
volved in any complications at Constantinople; she is free to observe 
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and intervene when she can do so to her greatest physical and moral 
advantage. Thus the last friend of Turkey is Christian England! 


II. e 


After this.brief sketch of the most recent military events, some 
suggestions may be expected as to the works which treat of these wars. 
In reading, as in buying, books it may be a safe rule to follow the ad- 
vice of Emerson, namely, wait until a book is a year old before buying 
it, and then buy books only as they are read. This last rule will not 
always hold good with military works, for at times it is necessary to 
have several to consult upon one subject alone, and the authors of most 
of them are well enough known to warrant a purchase when the book 
is first issued from the press. It is best, also, to reverse the usual order 
of things and make the last first in dipping into books of science and 
art. 

The life of Sir Colin Campbell, Lord Clyde, is a comparatively 
recent work, and possesses a great interest for the student of the Eng- 
lish service, for it gives an instance of the absolute life-long devotion 
to duty of a conscientious, genuine soldier, who was so fortunate as to 
receive recognition and promotion to places of trust, honor, and profit 
before closing an honorable career. 

Of the Russo-Turkish war, besides the work of Captain F. V. 
Greene, there is the correspondence of a very brilliant writer, Archi- 
bald Forbes, with the Daily News, from the seat of war, vivid, graphic, 
and able. 

Of the Franco-Prussian war, the compendious work of Colonel 
Riistow, already mentioned, the more formidable one of Borstedt and 
Dwyer, and the German official reports, are all now accessible to the 
English reader. In regard to the siege of Metz, there is a work by a 
correspondent of the Daily News, a Mr. Robinson, who was shut up 
with Bazaine, and who tells his story in a simple, straightforward way. 

Upon the Seven Weeks’ war between Prussia and Austria, Hozier is 
authority. The same writer has treated of the Franco-Prussian war ; 
also, we believe, of the English expedition to Coomassie and other 
military operations. 

Of the Franco-Austrian war of 1859 there is not in English a good 
history so far as the writer knows; but the student will find a brief 
résumé of the subject in an English work by Major C. Adams, entitled 
“Great Campaigns in Europe, 1796-1870.” This work has a sum- 
mary of the campaign of Gravelotte, as he calls it, of the Franco- 
Prussian war, which terminated with the blockade of Bazaine in Metz. 
It is a useful work for the military student, published in 1877 (Black- 
wood & Sons). 
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Of the allied English and French expedition to the Crimea nothing 
more need be added to what has already been said. 

Of the great mutiny in India it may be remarked that there are 
many works, differing in character and value, accessible to the military 
reader. Much matter on that subject will be found in the life of Sir 
Colin Campbell, already cited, and also in the works of J. W. Kaye 
and others. Whatever relates to this mutiny may be read with interest 
by the students of our day, or by those who may come after us, for 
time and circumstances may yet develop a war of races upon this con- 
tinent into something very different from the present Indian skirmishes 
that furnish a little by-play, so to speak, to our soldiers. 

The accounts of the American civil war are beginning to be treated 
systematically, though briefly, by several writers. Of these works the 
series published by the Scribners is an excellent one. The distance in 
time is becoming sufficient to furnish a proper perspective, and to make 
even the actors in it desire to brush up their recollections a little; be- 
sides, a new generation of men has come upon the scene. The “Army 
of the Potomac,” by Swinton, has only to be read to be appreciated at 
its just value as a classical work. Chaplain Van Horne’s works upon 
the “ Army of the Cumberland” and the “ Life and Services of General 
George H. Thomas” must be regarded as valuable contributions to the 
history of the war. Essays of more or less interest and value to the 
general reader and student.have been written upon some of the battles 
and campaigns already too well known to require special mention. 
The most brilliant of the works upon this war to date, in the judg- 
ment of the world, must be considered the “ Personal Memoirs of Gen- 
eral Sherman.” In whatever way we regard them, the underlying facts 
attest that they record the views and the deeds of a master of his trade ; 
of a man having a rare genius for the acquisition of that knowledge 
which is so necessary to great leaders of men, and a rare power of ex- 
pressing masterful opinions upon the history and progress of human 
affairs. Here, in language strong, direct, and unmistakable, are writ- 
ten lessons of practical wisdom touching upon both peace and war, whose 
‘interest will last as long as man shall continue to concern himself about 
those struggles which hitherto have formed the subject-matter for the 
leading story in the life of every people. 

Besides this master’s work we haye the official reports of other great 
commanders, each day becoming more and more accessible through the 
publication by the government of the records of the war of the Rebel- 
lion. The Mexican war has ceased to possess the old-time importance 
in the minds of American military students, its impressions having 
been in great part obliterated by the events of 1861-65, and yet in its 
simple operations there are great interests, and there is no little instruc- 
tion to be gained. A rather pretentious history of the Mexican war 
was written by Colonel Ripley, which is now out of print. It is prob- 
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ably the best work that we have on the subject. A work written by 
several Mexican gentlemen, called “The Other Side,” translated by 
Colonel Ramsey, of the Mexican war velunteers, possesses great inter- 
est. It also is out of print, as are “Commentaries upon Ripley’s His- 
tory,” by General I. I. Stevens, United States Engineers, and Henry’s 
“Campaign Sketches.” The Mexican war official reports are accessi- 
ble among the public documents of 1846-49. See Secretary of War’s 
Report and accompanying documents. 

Whoever sets about an investigation of the history of the war of 
1812-15, will be seriously disappointed if he expects to arrive at any 
very satisfactory and definite results. The country was torn by dis- 
sensions, the war fearfully mismanaged, and the records burned up, in 
part possibly by the capture of Washington, and afterwards by accident, 
as they were kept in a building in no ways suited to such a purpose. 
The statesmen of that day were evidently not anxious for the safety of 
the archives of the government. There are some desultory works, 
among them “ Ingersoll’s History of the War of 1812.” J. T. Head- 
ly’s sketch of a history is a very good work, and possesses, in common 
with all his works, the quality of being interesting reading. The prin- 
cipal value of studies of that war, so far as can now be understood, is 
to learn what to avoid, or what should not be done under any circum- 
stances. The operations were all partial, desultory, spasmodic, without 
well-defined objects, without adequate means, and terminated without 
any other result than military confusion and national disgrace. Indi- 
vidual instances of capacity for military command were given by officers 
like Generals Brown, Macomb, Scott, Jackson, and Harrison, but their 
merits were not clearly perceived at the time, and they certainly were 
not made available for any useful purpose. As the war was begun 
without preparation, carried on without means and without judgment, 
it came to an end from exhaustion on one side, and the contempt of 
indifference on the other; the most successful battle upon the side of 
our country having been fought after the treaty of peace had been 
signed, thus closing a chapter of accidents in our national affairs not 
usually dignified with the name of history. 

Of the war of the Revolution, enough material remains to warrant 
both investigation and study. In fact, there is almost an embarrass- 
ment of historical riches. The old work of the Italian Botta is still a 
classic upon the subject. “Gordon’s History,” “ Ramsay’s American 
Revolution,” and many others, are excellent of their kind. The sub- 
jects relating to that great struggle are undergoing new investigations, 
and are daily receiving more light from careful review, collection of 
evidence, etc. In illustration we may cite “Johnson’s History of the 
Siege of Yorktown,” the “ Account of the Battle of Brooklyn,” in the 
Brooklyn Historical Collection, also Albany Foublanque’s “ Life of 
Burgoyne,” and many other works too numerous to be mentioned here. 
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There is one work, however, which is written from the other side, 
which sheds considerable light upon the operations around New York, 
their motives, etc., by Thomas Jones,—“ New York Historical Collec- 


tions.” 








III. 












There are a great number of special treatises upon the various 
branches of the art of war, of which some knowledge is necessary to 
all officers without exception. Of such character are hand-books upon 
field-service ; upon outpost duty ; upon field fortifications; upon the 
minor operations of war and the tactics of special arms; the general 
regulations ; copies of orders not codified in regulations; also private 
instructions of general officers, and essays upon special parts of service; 
the account of the military posts of one’s own country, and tables of 
distances by rivers, rail, etc., between them and the chief cities, as well 
as between the chief cities and the frontiers. Of strategy, one ought 
manifestly to learn the definition or meaning of the terms most used 
by writers on the subject: as the base of supplies, the line joining the 
army with its base sometimes used as a line of supply, line of commu- 
nication, etc.; depots of supply, sub-depots for troops, hospitals, etc. 

The art of raising, embodying, and officering men to form an army 
seems to belong to the business or science of the statesman; but to dis- 
cipline and to hold men together as an army rests with the officer 
placed over them, to the atterition, character, and strength of the gov- 
ernment supporting him, and to the patriotic and hardy dispositions of 
the men themselves. An army has, besides its organization, an indi- 
viduality of its own, due to the subordination and perfection of the 
several parts of which it is composed, and to the character of the 
training, handling, leading, and management of its chiefs. When a 
force has become compacted into a solid, coherent, destructive unit of 
moral and physical force, it possesses a dramatic personal interest 
which can belong to nothing else human; consequently in all ages the 
fate of well-disciplined, thoroughly formed, and good armies has had 
the greatest fascination for all men. A disorderly, untrained, and 
untrustworthy army is the most abhorred and most dreaded of all the 
afflictions that scourge societies or states. Armies of this character 
have played such havoc with the peace of nations and the liberties of 
societies that they are the dread of the.patriot and scorn of the pub- 

‘ licist. Looking at it from a national stand-point, the object for which 
an army is raised should be constantly kept in view, and any attempt 
to divert it to any other purpose ought to lead to its instant dissolu- 
































tion. 
Raised for a special purpose, its training and discipline should 


manifestly have full regard to that purpose and to that alone. It 
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appears to be the practice of the wisest nations in these matters to keep 
the troops which form its army in small bodies, but to make those 
small bodies as perfect as possible. In England the regiment is usu- 
ally the largest unit maintained intact, and its direction can be changed 
at will at any and all times. Whenever assembled into an army for 
any purpose, these regiments become battalions; they are formed into 
brigades, divisions, wings, and armies for special purposes, and when 
the end is reached the army is dissolved and falls apart into regiments 
again, which are disposed of as the police or defense of the realm 
may require. The government of the United States has followed the 
practice of the mother-country instinctively, without any definite reason 
for it. Many officers, looking abroad to nations on the continent of 
Europe and studying their military policy, have endeavored to induce 
our law-makers to follow a foreign lead. Under this idea, regiments 
have been made to include two or more battalions on a permanent 
footing ; but it has soon been found that such a scheme will not work 
successfully in this country, and a return has accordingly been made to 
the old-time regimental organization. In Europe there are generally 
kept in view three things which an army is expected to do: one is to 
maintain with proper loyalty the reigning family, and to support abso- 
lutely the existing state of things under which the army is raised. 
Another is to defend the kingdom or empire from all outside attacks, 
and thus to maintain its territory inviolate, and to defend its nation- 
ality at all hazards. There is usually a third, sometimes hidden, veiled 
under various pretexts, and at other times clearly apparent, and that is 
to be in readiness to add to the territorial domain by seizure, conquest, 
or the moral weight of great physical power; in other words, for the 
purposes of national aggrandizement. 

In this country a military force is maintained for none of these 
objects specifically, for we have no reigning family to be protected, and 
the existing state of political affairs in no way depends upon its small 
armed force. The army is not depended upon for national defense, 
nor is it raised with any view of foreign conquest. It is used to occupy 
and hold the public property,—such as forts, arsenals, reservations, 
valuable strong points on the seacoast or inland, and to guard the settle- 
ments, the long lines of road, ete., across the Western plains, and to 
overcome any hostilities of Indians or other bands of men too strong 
for the local authorities to deal with successfully. The success of such 
a force so situated must depend in a great measure upon the good 
qualities of the regiments that compose it. It is plain, then, that to the 
regimental organization the greatest attention of the government should 
be given. The reputation of a regiment should be everything possible 
in our service in time of peace. If we reflect a little upon our past his- 
tory, we shall admit that our partial successes in all minor operations 
have been greatly due, first, to good regiments, and second, to good com- 
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panies of men. Successful captains have been those who could make 
good regiments out of the companies under them, and do this amidst 
all the difficulties that beset’them. To have good regiments, it follows 
that there must be good company officers. The real service education 
of soldiers and officers must be gained at the outset, first and foremost, 
with their companies. If regiments must be broken up into companies 
or small garrisons of two or three companies, then it stands to reason 
that the attention must be directed to the companies thus scattered to 
make them as perfect as possible. It has always been contended by 
English writers that Sir John Moore gave his attention specially to the 
training of companies, but the result reached, after all, is the production 
of valuable regiments. 

In regard to books, libraries, etc., it should follow from all this. 
that as far as practicable they ought to be regimental. The regimental 
organization ought to be strengthened, built up, and always regarded 
by the authorities. That reading and study which relates to the regi- 
mental and company management lies at the foundation of all subse- 
quent success in the art of soldiering. No amount of foreign travel, 
foreign study, or theory can take the place of practical service with a. 
company or regiment in the field, or on some genuine soldierly service. 
The entire art concerns men and their ways, dispositions, tendencies, 
and direction. All materials of war of every kind must be adapted to 
the men and their ideas, and to their uses. It is to have sole regard to 
that one consideration. An army without soldiers might come up to the 
ideal of the old colonel bothered by their irregularities, or of that staff 
officer who regards a desk and revolving chair as the acme of soldierly 
aspiration ; but the simple foundation fact is, and always must be, that 
the military art begins with men, rests solely upon what they can do, 
and consists in the various methods devised to get them to-do the most 
possible, the best possible, with the least waste of time and loss of 
material and life. This is the art of being the strongest. The great 
book of human nature must be reverently and wisely studied all the 
time, and the one who knows that best will often find all other things 
added thereto. When Captain Hardyman fell at the taking or assault 
of Cindad Rodrigo, all the soldiers mourned his loss, and thought of 
no other Joss but his death. “Those whom the gods love die young.” 
It is often so with those whom soldiers love, for noblesse oblige, and the 
love of men who are led induces great devotion in the leader, and so 
his life is too often the penalty for their devotion. The lives of the 
martyrs to leadership pave the path to human glory, and therefore the 
biographies of hero martyrs must form a large part of the catalogue in 
the company and regimental library of useful and valuable books. 
Such are the lives of Saint Louis, Chevalier Bayard, Chevalier D’ Assas, 
of the Auvergne regiment ; Dessaix and Joubert, of France ; Wolfe, Sir 
John Moore, Cathcart, and Havelock, of England ; and in this country, 
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Warren, Montgomery, Pike, and Wood, A. 8S. Johnson, McPherson, 
Jackson, Mansfield, Wadsworth, Adams, Cleburn, Reno, Kearney, 
Stevens, Reynolds, Richardson, McIntosh, and a great number of other 
brilliant leaders on both sides in the late civil war. These are the wit- 
nesses who gave their lives to their commands, and who have consecrated 
their duty with their blood. From such examples spring innumerable 
heroes to snatch up the falling brand, and carry onward the struggle 
that ever marks the contests of armies for supremacy. Reading of this 
kind, however, has more to do with the younger generation, before they 
are ready to step to the front in active war. But for all who believe in 
devotion to one’s calling unto death, there are solemn and soul-ennobling 
records of the heroes of every nation in its historical literature. 


IV. 


Two reasons are usually given by officers for the absence of books 
from their effects: one their cost, and the other the difficulty of carry- 
ing them around in the army, where constant change from post to post 
is most generally the rule. The latter motive has now in great part 
lost its force, since the government has made provisions for the carriage 
of the professional books of an officer. In regard to the argument fur- 
nished by want of funds, it may be suggested that professional books 
are part of the mental equipment of the profession, and that the duty 
of providing them is of the same nature as that of providing a sword, 
which is a mark of office, a uniform, or any other part of the military 
outfit. ¢ 

In regard to other books not so strictly relating to one’s profession, 
they must be purchased out of the funds that are most usually ex- 
pended for amusements, gratifications, and pleasures. To many men 
they are the source of almost the purest pleasure in life. A little self- 
denial now and then in other things will readily furnish the means of 
procuring books as fast as they can be read and digested. If found of 
little value after one reading, they may be exchanged for others, depos- 
ited somewhere, or loaned. There are men who object to having a 
book about their rooms after once reading it; there are others who 
form attachments to them, valuing them as the best of friends; by 
such persons they are tenderly cared for, and their loss or displacement 
is a source of anxiety and continual regret. Of course this remark ap- 
plies relatively to but a few books, for there are numbers, composed of 
the veriest trash in the world, made only to sell; in fact, a mechanical 
product manufactured mainly for show or decoration. Perhaps as 
decorative objects they serve their purpose, but they are discouraging 
exhibitions of misapplied powers and resources to the genuine book- 
lover. 
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There are some books called epoch-marking that demand attention 
from every one having the least pretence to being well informed upon 
current literature. There is also a kind of reading necessary to disci- 
pline the attention ; this is useful, especially to the young. It has been 
alleged by some one that Alexander Hamilton had the practice of read- 
ing his Euclid every six or twelve months, and that in this way he pre- 
served his reasoning powers in a clear and effective state for constant 
service. A suitable work upon logic, or upon some other branch of 
exact study, might answer the purpose equally well. Natural science 
has made such progress that some one of its many branches might be 
adopted as matter of interest and amusement, and also to discipline the 
powers of observation. 'We have known a commander of brilliant 
character, whose practice in his younger days was to pursue botany and 
entomology. Others amuse themselves in the observation and study 
of zodlogy, ornithology, or geology, and others again of mineralogy. 
These are individual pursuits that, while they are an ornament to life, 
sharpen the observation and discipline the attention, adding grace to 
mental usefulness. 

In order to keep up with his profession, it behooves every one to 
read whatever pertains to its literature, and especially the periodical 
publications. Such publications are in their nature useful to a small 
class only, they having merely a limited circulation, which renders it a 
duty of the class benefited to give its own periodical publications a 
liberal, generous support. This applies to both newspapers and maga- 
zines. In past years officers in our service have given but feeble sup- 
port in this. direction; they have done better in later years, and are 
doing better now, yet to this matter especially it is to be hoped their 
attention may be constantly turned. Each one can easily take a mili- 
tary paper or magazine, and feel but, slight loss thereby from his cur- 
rent expenditure for amusements. Possibly the practice in most foreign 
services is better than in our own, judging from the results reached. 
Such periodicals as we speak of, belonging to our service or any other, 
can readily be made to furnish whatever shall be desired; the supply 
will correspond to the demand; and, moreover, the character of the 
supply is clearly indicative of the character of the demand made. A 
first-class journal is certain to be produced whenever it is required to 
meet a real want ; and the greater the number desired, the more cheaply 
of course it can be furnished. Let this be borne in mind when criti- 
cising whatever is set before us by our literary caterers. The bill of 
fare is arranged to suit the average appetite. 

In a military service the example of the officers highest in rank 
goes farther in influence than any other motive whatever. In fact, the 
governing influence of a military body must necessarily flow from the 
highest downwards. Without the steady support of the higher grades, 
therefore, little can be expected in any undertaking of this kind. 
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There ought to be a library committee in every regiment, and a com- 
mittee at each large headquarters, corresponding with the officers and 
other friends in the large cities, having for their leading object to gather” 
information in regard to books and periodicals, and to facilitate their 
acquisition and transmittal to points where required at the least expense 
and with the greatest promptitude. By concert and system post libra- 
ries might be furnished or replenished at greatly reduced rates, and 
individual officers and soldiers be readily supplied with the latest pro- 
fessional or other works. Lists of such books, catalogues, etc., might 
be obtained and circulated at slight expense ; in fact, a little thought, a 
little attention, some co-operation, and the uncounted hours of many 
young men, instead of running to waste, might be made to bear abun- 
dant fruit in literary attainments, and that culture demanded by modern 
life. Their influence, both as officers and citizens, would be greatly 
enhanced, their views of life and its responsibilities widened and deep- 
ened, and their companionship would become a source of pleasure to 
be sought by men of like attainments everywhere. The character of 
the good officer or soldier commands respect wherever he is known; 
but did he improve his opportunities more industriously, he would be 
more frequently and perseveringly sought out and honored by his 


fellow-citizens. 
S. B. Hovasirp. 
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SOME SMALL VESSELS, THEIR HISTORIES 
AND ADVENTUROUS VOYAGES, ETC. 


(Continued from page 625, vol. viii.) 


In 1694 the czar visited Archangel, and thence in his own yacht, 
the “St. Peter,” sailed to Ponoia, in company with several English 
and Dutch merchantmen, and under convoy of a Dutch man-of-war, 
commanded by Captain Jolle Jolson. He returned delighted with 
this voyage, and full of the intent to build a fleet, a design which he 
put into speedy execution after his successful siege and capture of 
Asoph. 

A suitable place for ship-building was found in the river Veronez, 
near a city of the same name. Shipwrights were obtained from Hol- 
land, and in 1696 the new work of building great and noble ships, 
galleys, and other vessels was commenced in Russia. To bring the art 
of naval construction, etc., into Russia, numbers of the nobility and 
gentry were sent to Holland and to other dominions to. be taught ship- 
building and the art of navigation. 

Not content with sending his subjects to be educated in these arts, 
the czar made a tour to Holland, and at Amsterdam, in the ship- 
yard called “Ostend Wharf,” wrought with the other volunteers on 
the ships with such earnestness that he was able to pass an examination 
as a good carpenter. He next desired John Pool, the master of the 
yard, to instruct him in proportioning a ship, who imparted to him 
all he knew in a few days. Finding the art was not taught in a 
perfectly mathematical way in Holland, and that all but some few 
principles of it must be acquired by long practice and experience, which 
John Pool could not demonstrate in lines, it annoyed him that he had 
undertaken so long a journey to so little practical result. Being at the 
house of one John Theesing a few days after he had come to this con- 
clusion, and sitting pensive, dwelling on the subject, he was rallied upon 
his thoughts, and declaring them, an Englishman in the company told 
him that in England ship-building had reached the same perfection as 
the other arts and sciences, and might be learned there in a very short 
time. Thus informed, Peter went to England, and after four months’ 
study of the art he returned to Russia, taking with him two master 
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ship-builders, John Dean and Joseph Noy. Baron Huyssen, his biog- 
rapher, says that His Majesty found the manner and method of ship- 
building in England more systematic and better than that of Holland, 
and that he was often heard to say that had he never gone to England 
he had remained ignorant of the art. 

On his return to Russia he went to Veronez with his two English 
ship-builders. Dean almost immediately requested his discharge, and 
returned to England without giving any proof of his skill. The czar, 
as a master-builder, and the Englishman, Noy, soon received orders 
from the Lord High Admiral, Theodore Golovin, to build each of 
them a man-of-war. The czar, having taken upon himself the title of 
master ship-builder, was pleased to subject himself to the conditions of 
his assumed profession, and give proof of his skill in the art which he 
had acquired. He continued to bear the title as one most honorable 
to him, and kept always upon the stocks -a ship of his own designing, 
and at his death left one half-built, which was the largest ship ever 
built in Europe, being one hundred and eighty feet long, fifty-one feet 
broad, twenty-one feet deep, and arranged to mount one hundred and 
ten guns. 

He drew, it is said, the draft of his great ship at Riga, where was no 
master-builder but himself, and on his return to his then new capital, St. 
Petersburg, presented it to the surveyors for examination, agreeably to 
the regulations of the navy, and received orders from the surveyor of 
the navy to proceed with her construction. 

Thus, from seeing the little skiff upon the Yausa arose Peter the 
Great’s interest in the art of ship-building, which has proved the founda- 
tion of the present powerful navy of Russia. 

After the peace of Nystad it occurred to him that this ancestor of 
his towering frigates should not be left in ignominious neglect. So, on 
the 11th of January, 1722, orders were issued to a Lieutenant Korenso 
to proceed to Moscow with a proper escort and safely conduct the 
“botik” to St. Petersburg. The lieutenant’s order, which is preserved, 
is a proof of the care which this great man was accustomed to bestow 
upon petty details. 

“Thou shalt go to Moscow, and convey the ‘ botik’ to Schlusselburg. 
But thou shalt be very careful on the way that the ‘ botik’ be not broken 
or otherwise injured, for it is an old boat, and cannot stand much batter- 
ing. Thou shalt only travel by day, and rest at night; and thou shalt 
drive slowly where the roads are bad and there are ruts in the ground. 
Thou shalt never enter a city, and in the villages halt only in front of 
the nobleman’s dwelling, for fear of fire. The best way would be 
always to pass the night in the fields, leaving a sentinel at the boat out 
of the thirteen men that will be given thee as escort. On thy arrival 
at Schlusselburg, thou shalt communicate with the commandant, who 
is to place the boat in the large square opposite the church under a 
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covering. A watch shall be set over the boat, and every pains taken 
to guard it from accident.” 

On its arrival at St. Petersburg the “botik” was repaired and beau- 
tified and otherwise prepared for the ceremonies which were to follow 
on the fiftieth anniversary of the czar’s birthday, to signalize the lay- 
ing it up for preservation as a monument to posterity, and to re- 
mind the Russian people what great things it is possible to accomplish 
from very small beginnings, even in the space of one man’s lifetime. 
June, 1722, the czar sailed to Revel with his great fleet, and returned 
to Cronstadt about the beginning of August, to participate in the cere- 
monies, about two hundred yachts and cruisers, with one galliot, the 
latter the bearer of the precious “ botik,” having already (by his order) 
assembled to honor the occasion, which he designated as “The Conse- 
cration of the ‘ Little Grandsire.’ ” 

The little skiff, decorated: for the occasion, placed upon the deck of 
the galliot, was borne to Cronstadt. The convoying fleet had orders 
to anchor within half a league of the place assigned for the ceremonies 
of the consecration until the nine flags of as many admirals came in 
their barges to pay their respects to the “ Little Grandsire” of their great 
fleet,—a small parent for so great a progeny. 

On the return of the admirals, the yachts and other vessels (save 
the galliot bearing the precious burden) weighed anchor and went into 
the haven. The galliot lay off at sea until the czar’s birthday, when 
he gave a grand entertainment, to which all the court and the foreign 
ministers were invited. The fleet, comprising twenty-seven sail of ships- 
of-war, being anchored in the form of a crescent, the czar embarked in 
his barge, and proceeded to the galliot, where, with his own hands, 
he launched the “ Little Grandsire,” and raised over her the imperial 
standard, when the Great Admiral fired seven guns, which was the signal 
for a royal salute for the whole fleet. He then embarked in her as 
steersman, with Prince Menzicoff, the surveyor of the navy, and three 
admirals as oarsmen, and pulled in her to the yachts, which, taking 
her in tow, made a small circuit in the gulf. On her return to the 
fleet all the ships saluted, to the number of three thousand guns ; and 
on rowing along the concave line of the fleet each ship in succession 
struck her colors and fired another salute, which the “ botik” answered, 
firing three small-arms for the salute of each ship. After the “ Little 
Grandsire” had passed in review the whole fleet she was rowed into 
the haven, and the fleet thundered another general salute from its heavy 
cannon. 

In the evening the court and flag officers rendezvoused at the haven, 
and closed the day with merriment. 

A few days afterwards the “ botik” was sent to St. Petersburg, where 
its arrival was solemnized by a grand fée and masquerade. It was 
then conveyed to a small brick building built for its reception within 
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the fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul, where it has been carefully pre- 
served, and is shown to visitors. 

In August, 1872, the bi-centennial birthday of Peter the Great 
was the occasion of unusual festivities throughout Russia, of which a 
Moscow correspondent of the London Times gives an interesting account. 
He says,— 

“To make up to the city for the absence of the emperor, who seems to 
have been expected, the Grand Duke Constantine Nicolaywitch arrived 
in time to grace the festivities of the ancient and venerable heart of the 
realm. With him came another important traveler, the centre of at- 
traction in the show. That visitor was the first boat ever constructed on 
a European pattern in Russia, the famous little tub built at the instance 
of young Peter by a Dutch carpenter,—the ancestor, in a word, of the 
entire Russian fleet of the present day. Ordinarily one of the lions of 
St. Petersburg, it was now conveyed to Moscow to be re-launched, after 
a long interval on shore, and head a procession of yachts and sloops 
on the river which washes the foot of the Kremlin. No doubt the 
Moscowites will be duly grateful for the privilege of seeing the old 
craft afloat again.” 

The “ botik” was carried back from the Moscow exhibition to its 
former resting-place within the fort of St. Peter and St. Paul, with 
ceremonies similar to those which accompanied its transfer to Moscow. 

THE “WILLIAM” AND THE “ GEORGE.”—On the 30th of May, 
1780, Captain Arthur Pet, in the “George,” of forty tons, with a crew 
of nine men and a boy, and Captain Charles Jackson, in the “‘ William,” 
of twenty tons, with five men and a boy, set sail from Harwich in search 
of a passage by the northeast through the Northern or Frozen Ocean to 
China. They doubled the North Cape of Norway on the 22d of June, 
and after various losses and mishaps the “George,” though very much 
shattered, arrived in the Thames on Christmas-day. The “ William” 
anchored for the winter in a port of Norway, and in February, 1781, 
departed thence for Ireland, and was never heard of. 

THE Boat OF THE “ Bounty,” 1789.—The story of the mutiny 
of the “ Bounty” in 1789 is well known; we have only to do with the 
remarkable boat voyage of her launch, in which Lieutenant Bligh was 
turned adrift on the 27th of April. The provisions supplied for him 
and his eighteen followers consisted of one hundred and fifty pounds of 
bread, thirty-two pounds of pork, six bottles of wine, six quarts of rum, 
twenty-eight gallons of water, and four empty casks. To increase this 
scanty store Bligh, in the first place, made for the island of Tofoa, in 
search of cocoanuts and plantains. Of these he obtained but a small 
supply, which served, however, to recruit the spirits of his men. “Every 
countenance appeared to have a degree of cheerfulness, and they all 
seemed determined to do their best.”” From Tofoa they were speedily 
driven away by an attack of the natives, in which Norton, the quar- 
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termaster, was killed. Bligh then determined to attempt the voyage to 
Timor, a distance of about four thousand miles, hoping to fall in there 
with some vessel bound for England. To accomplish so long a pas- 
sage it was evident their small store of provisions must be managed with 
the utmost parsimony, and Bligh accordingly allowanced his men to one 
ounce of bread and a quarter of a pint of water daily. To this every man 
consented; and about eight o’clock P.M. on the 2d of May, 1789, in a 
boat twenty-three feet long, Bligh with his seventeen companions—nearly 
one for every foot’s length of the boat—commenced his adventurous 
voyage. The dangers to which they were exposed and the hardships 
they suffered are indescribable. They were buffeted by storms and 
drenched with tropical rains, their only comfort being the occasional 
allowance of a teaspoonful of rum. An ounce and a half of pork was 
each man’s daily allowance of meat. The majority of the crew, from 
exposure and insufficient food, fell ill with violent pain in the bowels and 
rheumatic affections of the limbs. Often the sea broke over the boat so 
that two men had to be constantly employed in bailing. Bligh says, “I 
could look no way but I caught the eye of some one in distress. Ex- 
treme hunger was now too evident, but no one suffered from thirst, nor 
had we much inclination to drink, that desire being satisfied through 
the skin. The little sleep we got was in the midst of water, and we 
constantly awoke with severe pains in our bones.” On the 25th of May 
they captured a noddy, a bird about the size of a chicken, which was 
divided into eighteen portions, and regarded as a valuable addition to 
the usual allowance; others were caught subsequently, much to the 
relief of the men. On the 28th of May, 1789, having been twenty-six 
days in the boat, the launch glided into smooth water off the coast of 
New Holland. In the evening they landed, and having discovered 
oysters and fresh water, they enjoyed a feast which seemed to them 
of unusual sumptuousness. The change of diet proved of great sani- 
tary benefit. Rested by a two days’ sojourn on the little sandy isle, 
which they named “ Restoration Isle,” they left on the 30th with re- 
newed hope and increased vigor. On the 31st they landed on another 
island, which they called “ Sunday.” Here Bligh was forced to suppress 
threats of a quasi-mutiny against his authority. 

On the 3d of June the voyagers cleared the last headland on the 
Australian coast and once more sailed upon the open ocean. Bad 
weather was encountered ; the surgeon and a seaman fell ill, but no 
remedy could be administered to them but an occasional teaspoonful 
of wine; but the end of these perilous wanderings was happily at 
hand. On the 12th of June the island of Timor was discovered two 
leagues distant, and Bligh, in his open boat and inadequately supplied 
with stores, had safely accomplished a voyage of three thousand six 
hundred and eighteen nautical miles in forty-one days, without any loss 
of life. Their bodies, however, when they landed in Coupang Bay 
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were “nothing but skin and bones,” their limbs festered with sores, 
and their clothing reduced to rags. Remaining at Timor two months 
to recruit their strength, they sailed in a schooner which had been pur- 
chased for the purpose on the 28th of August, and arrived at Batavia 
on the Ist of October following. The adventures of this boat party it 
is no longer necessary to follow. F 

Tue “ Matavia,” 1790.—This was a schooner-rigged half-decked 
boat of eighteen tons, built by the mutineers of the “Bounty” in 
Matavia Bay, Otaheite, and in which they hoped to escape from that 
island before she and and they were captured by Her British Majesty’s 
ship “ Pandora.” Her keel was laid in November, 1783, and she was 
launched, amid the acclamations of the people and the benedictions of 
their priests, on the 6th of July, 1790. She had two mat sprit-sails. 
Her dimensions were: Length of keel, thirty feet four inches ; extreme 
breadth, nine feet three inches; length over all, thirty-four feet ten 
inches ; depth of hold, four feet ten inches. Her history is remark- 
able. No sooner was she captured than Captain Edwards resolved to 
commission her as a tender. She was therefore repaired, furnished 
with canvas sails, named the “Matavia,” and armed with two seven- 
barreled pieces, six muskets, six pistols, and some boarding-pikes, and 
given a crew of seven seamen, under the command of a master’s mate 
and midshipman. Sailing from Otaheite in company with the “ Pan- 
dora,” she visited Eimeo, Huaheine, Ulitea, Otaha, Bolabola, Whylo- 
stacke, Palmerston, York, Clarence, and Chatham Islands, searching for 
the “ Bounty,” and on the 21st of June, 1791, lost sight of the “ Pan- 
dora” near Tootooillah, one of the Navigator’s group, when short of 
water and provisions, and expecting a resupply from the frigate. After 
losing sight of the frigate they ran her for Anamooka, the next rendez- 
vous, seven hundred miles distant, suffering greatly for want of water, 
having no charts on board, and only two quadrants and a book of navi- 
gation. On the 27th made the isle of Toofoa, which they supposed 
from their imperfect reckoning to be their rendezvous, and cruised about 
it for the stipulated three weeks, when, despairing of seeing the “ Pan- 
dora,” the commander of the “ Matavia” resolved to push for the Dutch 
colonies in India, in preference to hazarding a run to Port Jackson. 
With this in view he substituted neat gaffs for her awkward sprits, and 
laid in a quantity of yams and dried provisions. Setting sail on the 
1st of August, 1791, they passed through Endeavor Straits, and passing 
the isle of Timor fell in with a Dutch merchant-ship, whose captain 
showed them his charts and relieved their pressing wants. Following 
his advice they passed the southern shores of Flores, Sumbawa, and 
Lombok, and through the Straits of Bali stood along the coast of Java, 
and anchored at Surabaya. Here the governor, suspecting them to be 
the escaping mutineers of the “ Bounty,” detained them for a month, 
and then forwarded them to Batavia, the little “ Matavia” accompanying 
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them in the charge of Dutchmen. They left Surabaya on the 22d of 
October, and coasting along shore fetched Samarang on the 29th, where 
the day after their arrival the “Rambang,” a Dutch East Indiaman, 
came in, having on board Captain Edwards and the “ Pandora’s” crew. 
They finally arrived at Batavia on the 7th of November, and com- 
pleted“a cruise of one hundred and thirty-eight’ days from their sepa- 
ration from the frigate. From Batavia the little “ Matavia” was sent 
as a present to the governor of Timor as a return for his kind hos- 
pitality, and three hundred dollars which Captain Edwards advanced 
as her purchase-money was distributed as prize-money among the “ Pan- 
dora’s” crew. After being the state schooner at Timor, the “ Matavia” 
was engaged in the sea-otter trade, and while thus employed made the 
quickest passage ever known from China to the Sandwich Islands. It 
was recorded among Captain Peter Heywood’s notes, and has been 
assumed elsewhere, that she was purchased at Macao by Captain 
Broughton to assist in surveying the coast of Tartary,—a service in 
which it is stated she became the means of preserving the crew of the 
“ Providence,” the identical ship in which Captain Bligh, of “ Bounty” 
notoriety, ultimately conveyed the bread-fruit from Polynesia to the 
West Indies. Having landed the crew of the ‘‘ Providence” at Macao, 
she returned to the shores of Japan. Such is the tale, but the schooner 
purchased by Broughton cost one thousand five hundred pounds, was 
registered at eighty-seven tons, and was manned with a crew of thirty-five 
men and officers. 

Tue Sup “ Betsey,” 1792.—This elegant little ship of ninety 
tons (first rigged as a brig) was built in 1792, and .was a matter of 
great interest to the city of New York in her day. She was con- 
structed for a Charleston packet under Captain Mosley, and was built 
so far up in the town as to have been launched across three streets, and 
to have occupied three days in launching. She was built on blocks set in 
Cheapside Street,—a fancy or convenience of the master-builder to build 
her before his own door,—and was first launched into George Street, 
now Market Street, then down into Cherry Street, then across to Water 
Street, and finally over the dock into the East River. Her voyage 
around the world in 1797, under Captain Edward Fanning, was a com- 
pany concern for commercial enterprise in the South Seas and Pacific 
Ocean, and resulted in her return at the end of two years with a 
valuable cargo of silks, teas, china, and nankeens from China, and a 
healthy crew of young fellows, all decked in China silk jackets and 
white chip hats trimmed with blue ribbons. The ship was a daily 
sight at the Flymarket wharf, where hundreds were visitors to see this 
ship-of-war in beautiful miniature, with her battery-tier fore and aft. 
The voyage was a fortunate adventure, and resulted in a thousand dol- 
lars apiece to the seamen, besides sundry gifts of silks, nankeens, ete. 

Tue “Wuire Fis,” 1793.—In 1798, John Thompson with a 
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single assistant built at Presque Isle, now Erie, Pennsylvania, without 
other tools than usually attend an engineering expedition, a small 
schooner called the “ White Fish,” in which he sailed for Philadel- 
phia, conveying the schooner by teams around the Falls of Niagara 
to Lake Ontario, thence to where Oswego now stands, and up a small 
river to Oneida Lake, through which, and carrying his vessel again by 
land to the Mohawk, he followed that stream to the Hudson, and thence 
tothe Atlantic Ocean. From this he entered Delaware Bay and reached 
Philadelphia, when his schooner was taken to Independence Square, 
wliere it remained until destroyed by time. This was the first vessel 
that ever passed from Lake Erie to New York and Philadelphia.’ 

Tue “ Hero,” 1820.—This little sloop of forty tons belonging 
to Stonington, Connecticut, was commanded by Captain N. B. Palmer 
in 1820, then only twenty-one years old. In her he discovered the 
island known to-day as Palmer’s Land, south of Cape Horn. While 
coasting along its shore in a dense fog he encountered the Russian 
squadron under Admiral Krusenstern, who was felicitating himself 
on his discovery of the*same land. Palmer hailed him, and told him 
if he steered the course he was then steering he would be on shore in 
less than an hour. He was asked who he was. “I am the sloop ‘ Hero,’ 
from the United States of America,” was his reply. The admiral 
would not believe him, but was soon convinced by Captain Palmer’s 
papers that he had before him a live Yankee commander, and the cap- 
tain piloted the admiral to an anchorage in his island haven which he 
had discovered. 

THE “ Mornine Star,” 1826.—The first missionary packet to the 
Sandwich Islands was built at North Salem in 1825 for the American 
Board of Christian Foreign Missions, for the use of the missionaries at 
the Sandwich Islands, at the suggestion of the Rev. William Ellis, 
She was built under the care of the Hon. William Reed, chairman of 
the Prudential Committee of the American Board of Christian Foreign 
Missions, and was well adapted to ply among the islands, but poorly 
to perform the passage out, particularly at the season when she left 
Boston and was off the stormy region of Cape Horn. This packet 
was forty-nine feet long and thirteen feet wide, measuring about forty 
tons. She was to have sailed in November, 1825, but did not sail until 
January, 1826. Thus delayed until cold weather, she was not thor- 
oughly and properly finished. 

When the “ Morning Star” was launched there stood upon her deck 
one who forty years before had navigated a craft of forty tons from 
Boston to Honolulu for the American Board, Captain James Hunne- 
well, and the vessel which he sailed to the Pacific was the “ Missionary 
Packet,” the first vessel sent by the board to the Sandwich Islands. The 
voyage of the little vessel was a tempestuous and eventful one, occupying 
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nine weary months, during which Captain Hunnewell and his four com- 
panions suffered great hardships. 

Captain Hunnewell, in his account of the voyage, says,— 

“On the 18th of January, 1826, we took our departure from Bos- 
ton, our decks but one foot above the water-line. Our ship’s company 
consisted of two Americans, two Sandwich Islanders, and myself, making 
five persons on board, all told. 

“ After two days of fine weather we experienced hard gales, which 
compelled us to lay to under balance mainsail, with a drag-out to 
keep the vessel to the wind, made of a spare gaff, a small anchor, and 
a coil of new rope, which we lost after using it a few times. Without 
the drag the vessel came to and fell off seven points, keeping our decks 
full of water, the vessel much exposed and in a dangerous position, our 
deck leaking badly, particularly around the trunk. My bed, books, 
clothing, and everything in the lockers were wet and damaged. The 
vessel leaked so bad during the heavy weather as to require a long 
spell at the pumps every hour. A man at the pump was like being on 
a half-tide rock,—always wet, and sometimes afl over ; and a man at the 
helm was often wet up to his hips, and my little company had for weeks 
at a time to sleep on wet bedding below as well as being wet on decks. 
It was wonderful that we were so well as we were. 

“ During heavy weather we were compelled to lay to with fair winds 
for many days while making our easting, the heavy seas rolling in on 
both sides, filling our decks completely full, endangering the vessel, 
and thus compelling us to lay to. 

‘Soon after leaving Boston we found that the vessel not only leaked 
in her decks and around the deck-trunk, but that she leaked badly in 
her stern and in the rudder-cases, causing during all the heavy weather 
a steady stream of water over the cabin floor from aft, running forward. 
We found a large leak between the pumps and stopped it. On a wind, 
with a six-knot breeze from any quarter, the decks were full of water, 
the vessel pitching heavily. When twenty-one days out we had not 
seen a dry place on any part of our decks for nineteen days. During 
heavy weather our leaks seemed to increase so as to require a spell of 
four hundred strokes per hour at the pumps. 

“On the 12th of February, when twenty-five days out, it was 
nearly calm for the first time during the passage. The deck was 
dry enough to calk, and I set myself to work calking the decks, and 
around the (deck) trunk found it quite open, and in some places put in 
two threads of oakum for several feet. 

“ During the passage I found it difficult to take lunar observations, 
owing to the great and quick motions of our little vessel, but succeeded 
better than I expected. Found the deductions from observations nearly 


correct. 
“March 9, fifty days out, we crossed the equator in the longitude 
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of 274° west. Owing to our vessel leaking, decided to stop at Rio 
Janeiro to calk ship, to stop leaks, and repair and alter sails. We 
reached Rio the 28th of March, the sixty-ninth day out. Experienced 
delay in getting calkers, in obtaining permission to open hatches to get 
out articles that were necessary, and to get out and dry damaged articles. 

“ After spending thirteen days at Rio Janeiro, on the 12th of April 
we took our departure, and had comfortable weather until the 23d of 
April, when, in latitude 37° south, we met with hard gales and squally 
weather that compelled us to lay to under bare poles. The vessel 
strained so much as to renew the leak and necessitate a long spell at the 
pumps every hour. For the better security of the deck-trunk, lashed 
it down as strongly as possible to the scuppers; also relashed our boat, 
and in other ways prepared for Cape Horn. 

“The season being advanced towards the Southern winter, the days 
very short and the nights very long and cold, and not having maps, 
charts, or sailing directions for the Straits of Magellan, except the coast 
pilot, which was of but little use, unwilling to grope my way through 
the straits in the dark at this inclement season of the year, and having 
on former voyages seen mild weather off the cape, we decided to give 
up the desire to explore the straits and try the chance for a passage 
westward around Cape Horn. Therefore we made the best of our 
way southward. 

“May 8, in 49° south, encountered strong winds and squally 
weather. Took in the square-sail, but lost it with Mr. R.; imme- 
diately cut away and manned our only boat with the two Sandwich 
Islanders and the black man, with directions to pull to windward, leav- 
ing only the near-sighted man on board with Mr. H. It was blowing 
hard, with a rough sea, and it was a very perilous time for all; but 
after about three-quarters of an hour the boat returned with Mr. R., 
having been compelled to abandon the square-sail and spar. Succeeded 
in getting Mr. .R. and the boat on board, and with great difficulty se- 
cured the boat. The gale increased and the sea became very rough, 
every sea making breach, over us; lay to the remainder of the night 
under balance-reef mainsail. Next day made sail for the southward. 

“On the 13th of May made Staten Island and Terra del Fuego, 
with all the high land covered with snow, the weather cold and dreary, 
with hard hail-squalls; passed through the Straits of Le Maire, and 
from the 14th to 23d May were off the cape, and a part of the time in 
sight of it and the snow-clad islands in the vicinity. 

“ Most of the time it was blowing hard gales, with frequent heavy 
squalls of snow and hail. A part of the time it blew so hard as to 
blow down the sea and swell, leaving the surface of the ocean a level 
white foam. A part of the time while off the cape we were under bare 
poles; made sail when it lulled. The vessel leaked so much as to re- 
quire pumping every hour. Two of the little company, D and 
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the black man, were sick and unable to do duty. Temperature of air, 
30°; water, 40°. 

“Owing to the frequent heavy gales and hard squalls, on the 23d of 
May it was found that we were losing ground ; two of the company 
were unable to do duty, the sails so much strained that they could not 
hold out much longer, while it was impossible in such weather to get 
at spare sails, almost constantly wet below as well as on deck. After 
mature deliberation and consultation it was deemed to be useless and 
foolhardiness any longer to attempt to force a passage round the cape, 
convinced that if we remained much longer in that latitude our friends 
at home would never know how far we did go. Therefore, for the 
preservation of the vessel and our lives, Captain Hunnewell bore away 
for the Straits of Magellan, meeting with severe gales, and the sea 
making a complete breach over the boat, and twice nearly throwing her 
on her beam-ends, so that the water poured down the companion-way. 
Lost all the remaining bulwarks; comfort was out of the question. 
We made all the sail possible to get into the straits, but could make no 
headway owing to the strong gales direct ahead and a current setting 
eastward. On the 30th of May spoke the cutter ‘ Dart,’ of Greenock, 
Captain Duncan, on a sealing voyage, just out of the straits and bound 
to the Falkland Islands. 

“The condition of the crew, the vessel, her sails, and the necessity 
of soon breaking out her hold to get at wood, water, and provisions, 
which could not be done at sea, made it necessary we should enter 
some harbor soon. It was therefore decided to bear away and accom- 
pany the ‘ Dart’ to the Falkland Islands, Captain Duncan agreeing to 
lead the way into a good harbor, where he was well acquainted, and 
where there was plenty of wood and water that were much needed. It 
blowing a fresh gale, with a heavy sea, we scudded under reef foresail, 
‘half the time under water,’ the sea making frequent breaches all over 
us, so that during the night every one on deck was obliged to be 
lashed securely. 

“ We reached the Falkland Islands on the 1st of June, and anchored 
in Roberson’s Bay, in Swan Island, and enjoyed the luxury of smooth 
water. The next day, by the advice of the captains of some American 
sealing vessels, we removed to Fish Bay, in Beaver Island. 

“On Beaver Island was plenty of good water, peat on the up- 
land, and wild fowl that could be easily taken. The upland was 
covered with a coarse grass, but not a bush was to be seen on any of 
the windward islands. Driftwood from the continent was found on 
the western shore of the island. 

“Captain Duncan, of the ‘ Dart,’ was not satisfied with this har- 
bor, and urged me to accompany him to a neighboring island, a day’s 
sail from this, which he represented as a much better harbor than Fish 
Bay. I providentially decided not to leave the harbor with him, and 
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told him that after being so long at sea, I would remain where I was 
until the days began to lengthen, and then make an attempt to find 
my way through the Straits of Magellan. Captain Duncan, in the 
‘ Dart,’ left me early in the morning, and, after a boisterous day, arrived 
at the entrance of his harbor just at dark, where, unable to see his 
way to safe anchorage, he cast anchor during a heavy squall and swung 
on to a reef of rocks, where his vessel was totally lost. Captain Duncan 
and crew (except two men drowned) saved themselves with what they 
stood in. Their boats, turned over on the beach, were their only 
shelter. About forty days after, Captain Duncan and Mr. Smith reached 
our harbor in a sailing vessel bound to Valparaiso. 

“One of the American sealing vessels that left us early in June 
touched at our harbor, and the captain offered to keep me company if I 
would start with him. I therefore started with him, his being a vessel 
nearly three times as large as the ‘ packet,’ twice as fast a sailer, light 
and buoyant. He left me when but two days out to find my own way. 

“We had a comfortable passage to the straits in four days. We 
worked along without important incident, obtaining occasional sights of 
Patagonians on the northern shore, and reached Port Famine on the 
22d of July. The winds then became boisterous and the sea rough, 
and we were several times compelled to put back to that harbor. On 
the 26th the weather moderated, and from the 10th to the 19th of Au- 
gust severe gales and heavy squalls, with snow and hail, prevailed. 
On the 19th, in sight of Cape Pillar, the western extremity of the 
straits, a strong gale set in from the east. 

“We ran out to the southward from among the islands and reefs 
into the open straits under double-reefed sails, keeping to windward as 
far as possible. The sharp quick sea from the east meeting the great 
ground swell from the west, particularly over the rock just above the 
rocky reefs near the surface, caused frightful and terrific surges, throw- 
ing the water higher than the highest ship’s masts. When well out we 
were surrounded, except on.the narrow passage out of which we came, 
by terrific reefs and breakers. By keeping to windward we were 
enabled to return with a leading wind into the narrow passage, and 
in time to secure anchorage before dark in a snug but unsafe little nook, 
where we were sheltered from the frequent heavy squalls, with three 
anchors down on three points and a hawser out on the fourth quarter. 

“Here we lay two nights. Sunday, the 20th, we remained in the 
same nook, spending an intensely anxious Sabbath, when with a fair 
wind we were compelled to lay by, not daring to make another attempt 
until the sea became smoother. I spent most of the Sabbath pros- 
trate on the ground, seeking divine protection and direction, or watch- 
ing the winds and waves. I could see the reefs and blind breakers 
for twenty miles seaward, but no clear passage out. 

“On the 21st the wind continued from the eastward but moder- 
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ating, and the sea going down. We passed out through the narrow 
pass into the open straits, and found it quite smooth. Bore away 
and ran westward, cleared all hidden dangers, and at meridian, with 
pleasant weather and a smooth sea, were within one mile of the Evan- 
gelist Islands, with Cape Victory and Cape Pillar both in sight in 
opposite directions. At eight P.M. calm, and twenty miles west of the 
Evangelist Islands. 

“ At midnight a strong gale set in from the west, accompanied by a 
heavy sea. On the morning of the 22d Cape Victory was in sight; all 
sail possible was made to prevent being driven back into the straits. 
It was a crisis, and never was a vessel harder pressed than the ‘ Morning 
Star.’ The frequent and heavy seas that passed over her required all 
persons on her deck to be securely lashed for safety. 

“The winds and weather became milder. On the 1st of September, 
ten days from the straits, we entered the harbor of Valparaiso and 
anchored. Being considered a public vessel, they did not require us to 
pay any port charges. We set sail for the Sandwich Islands, and were 
favored with pleasant weather. Met with no remarkable incidents, and 
on the 21st of October entered the harbor of Honolulu, and were joy- 
fully received by friends, foreign and native. The time occupied on 
the voyage was nine months and three days. During that time the 
‘Morning Star’ was anchored thirty times in more than twenty dif- 
ferent ports and harbors, had spent six weeks in one harbor and fifty 
days in the Straits of Magellan, making one hundred and four days 
south of the latitude of fifty-two degrees south, including the three 
winter months. The best run in the Pacific Ocean was one hundred 
and sixty-nine miles. In sixteen days the ‘ Morning Star’ sailed two 
thousand four hundred and ninety-two miles. 

“The missionaries had no use for the packet all the time, and it 
. Was expensive manning and keeping her in order. After a few years’ 
experience they gave her to the native chiefs, who were to keep her in 
order, and the missionaries were to have the use of her or one of their 
schooners whenever they desired. The chiefs kept her on these condi- 
tions until the packet was completely worn out. They then returned 
her to the missionaries. She needed very extensive and expensive re- 
pairs. The mission, unwilling to incur the expense, decided to sell 
her to an American ship-carpenter, who ultimately repaired her, and 
putting her in order for sea, offered her for sale. He sold her to the 
French Catholic Bishop of Oceanica, who fitted her out and dispatched 
her to the islands in the South Pacific Ocean, where she was totally 
lost on her first voyage under her new owners. Thus ended the career 
of the ‘first missionary packet.’ ” 


(To be continued. ) 





A COMPARISON OF OUR SYSTEM OF AR- 
TILLERY ORGANIZATION AND ADMIN- 
ISTRATION WITH THOSE OF FOREIGN 


ARMIES. 
VIII. 


APPOINTMENT AND PROMOTION OF NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 


Appointment.—The non-commissioned officers of foreign artillery are 
carefully selected, and systematically and thoroughly instructed in 
the subjects of a professional and general education, and examined for 
promotion, and they constitute a most reliable and intelligent class of 
soldiers. The standard of our non-commissioned officers of artillery is 
not high at this time, which is possibly due to the absence of systematic 


rules in selecting and promoting them. 

One captain selects a private soldier for appointment to the grade 
of corporal because he is a “ bruiser,” or has what is called “ force,” 
and another because he is the “cleanest,” and another because he. is 
the “ most soldierly” in appearance, and so on to the end of the list 
of special qualities. In consequence of this there is a wide diversity 
in the various grades and different batteries. The custom of pro- 
moting according to seniority is observed in some cases with great 
regularity and severity to the detriment of the service, while at other 
times in the same batteries the junior corporal may be suddenly 
“jumped” into the position of first sergeant, possibly without a suit- 
able test of any kind, only to fall back again when exposed to the 
first trial or temptation. It thus happens that in many of the bat- 
teries there are great changes, and sometimes one-third of the privates 
have been non-commissioned officers, and these appointments are ban- 
died about until they cease to inspire emulation and respect, because 
they have been so often disgraced or are so easily forfeited. 

The question is how to regulate the selection and promotion of non- 
commissioned officers so as to secure good men. 

It is suggested that it would be advisable to establish a probationary 
grade between that of private and corporal, to be filled by aspirants 
to the rank of corporal, and one between corporal and sergeant, to be 
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filled by aspirants to the grade of sergeant, these appointments to be 
under the control of the captain. (Aspirants to become corporals 
might be distinguished by a star, and those aspirants to be sergeants 
by two stars, to be worn on the cuff of the coat-sleeve, between the 
chevron.) The term of probation should not be less than four months, 
and should continue until the aspirants are duly qualified. 

In these days of almost universal education, and to stimulate the 
educational movement recently put in operation in the army, it is 
thought that, aside from fitness in other respects, there should be an 
educational test. Let the requirements for the grade of corporal be 
reading, writing, and the first four rules of arithmetic. 

A second test should be one of respectability. A soldier known to 
be of intemperate habits and habitually dissolute life should not be ap- 
pointed a non-commissioned officer, no matter what his other qualities 
may be. He is sure to go astray when his services are most needed ; 
and even if he be not discovered and punished therefor, after a few 
sprees with the privates his influence over them for good is gone. 

Promotion.—Non-commissioned officers should be promoted accord- 
ing to merits; the test would then be higher than for appointment— 
that is, a more perfect knowledge of the tactics and duties of the grade 
and of the subjects of a common-school education. As has been 
stated, all non-commissioned officers of foreign artillery must qualify 
for appointment and promotion, and this is done at the troop schools, at 
which, except in England, attendance is compulsory on enlisted men of 
all grades until a certain proficiency is attained. There are a number 
of men in the army to-day who can neither read nor write, and they 
go to school or not as they please, the orders on this subject making 
school attendance optional, lest, if compulsory, discontent and deser- 
tion might be engendered. Can it be that the “effete monarchies” of 
Europe are leading us in the education of our soldiers? Can it be that 
a government which boasts that its strongest and surest moral support 
is the general intelligence of the people will receive into its army men 
who have not sufficient intelligence to read an order, and permit them 
to remain in that state of ignorance? Indeed it is so, and the grounds 
upon which this policy is founded is a fear that such~men, if compelled 
to learn what a child six years of age is capable of learning, will desert 
the service. Let them desert, or rather let them be discharged, and 
the army filled with young men who will not only go to school, but 
who can learn. In this way the army of America, like those of Eu- 
rope, will become a public educator, raising the standard of our sol- 
diers, and strengthening the confidence and respect so rarely accorded 
the military service. The general impression in regard to our soldiers 
is that they are recruited from among the ignorant, lowest classes of 
the floating population of the large cities, and that they are incapable 
of intellectual or moral improvement; that their occupations in time 
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of peace are insignificant and frequently menial; that they exist merely 
as an excuse for maintaining a large number of indolent officers, and 
that their chief pleasures are gambling, drunkenness, and other vices. 
That there is but little foundation for these reflections on the army we 
all know to be true. 

The proportion of vicious soldiers to the whole number in the army 
is probably not as great as the proportion of vicious civilians to an 
equal number of our citizens. Nevertheless this should not satisfy us. 
The question is not so much what we are as what we ought to be; and 
that our standard is not all that is desirable or all that is practicable in 
such a small army. What is the objection to an order forbidding the 
enlistment or re-enlistment of a soldier who can neither read nor write? 
Will any one say that this mental disability is not quite as much of a 
drawback as the loss of a finger, or even an eye, would be? Again, 
why should the school system of the army rest upon the volition of the 
men any more than the system of drills, target-practice, police, or any- 
thing else which we consider improving and necessary? These hair- 
splitting distinctions are not founded on a broad and comprehensive 
view of the efficiency of the army or the demands of modern warfare, 
which more thar ever include the personal intelligence and education 
of the enlisted men. Will any one say that an hour each day devoted 
by the enlisted men to reading, writing, and arithmetic, history or geog- 
raphy (and to other subjects for those sufficiently advanced), in a well- 
lighted, well-ventilated, comfortable room, would not promote the 
interests of the army quite as much as an hour devoted to grooming 
horses, kitchen, police, or the ordinarily stupid drills of our small posts? 
Believe me, it would. But this kind of instruction requires for its de- 
velopment a well-digested system, and cannot be left to the discretion 
of every man who happens to fall into the command of a post. It 
must not be treated as secondary in any respect to the other demands 
of the profession, but must be placed first, unless it can, as it happily 
does in some armies, be made to divide the time and attention of the 
men. Most post schools, and, in fact, the ordinary recitations of non- 
commissioned officers, are restricted to the evenings, and are not unfre- 
quently the wind-up of a day of toil and vexation. What wonder that 
under such circumstances attendance is slim, or that but little interest 


* is shown even by those who feel that education is a substantial advan- 


tage to every man? Theoretical education, inasmuch as it is by far the 
most difficult for the men, should commence the day, and not end it; 
and under no circumstances should it encroach on the hours which 
almost universally are devoted to mental recreation or relaxation. Army 
schools instead of being mere experiments should be models founded on 
a just appreciation of the needs of the men, not aiming too high, but 
high enough to keep pace with their aspirations. Under such a system 
of universal instruction the selection and promotion of meritorious non- 
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commissioned officers would not be as much a matter of conjecture as 
it is now. The men, brought into a new and different relation to one 
another, would soon commence to substitute for the comparisons which 
they now make between themselves, and upon which their estimate of 
character is chiefly based, a higher idea of their duty and of what the 
government expects of them, and while I am not so visionary as to 
suppose that this would reform the army, I cannot but feel that it would 
greatly improve it. 


J, P. SANGER, 
Captain 1st Artillery, Brevet Major U.S.A. 





FROM THE RAPIDAN TO APPOMATTOX 
COURT-HOUSE: 


‘‘ For the battle was there scattered over the face of all the country: and the 
wood devoured more people that day than the sword devoured.’’—2 SAMUEL xviii. 8. 


The stalwart and gentle, the old and the young, 
The colonel with words of command on his tongue, 
The private who lingered to cheer her who clung 
About him her lord and her lover; 
The hope of the cottage, the pride of the hall, 
The stay of the widow, her only and all, 
Now sleep with the soil of the South for a pall, 
The sod of the South for a cover. 
In groves of dark pine where the twilight is dim, 
Where shadows like spirit forms circle and swim, 
And voices from somewhere seem chanting a hymn, 
Our heroes and brothers are lying. 
And as you bring blossoms to cover your brave 
Who peacefully sleep where the evergreens wave, 
Pray that the wild-flowers may grow on the grave, 
Where the tenant is lost and is nameless,— 
‘The lost and nameless graves.’’ 


“ Manuatran,” June, 1883. 


To Major-General Humphreys, major-general United States Volun- 
teers, commander of the combined Second and Third Corps, etc., etc., 
has been assigned the task of the treatment of events more momentous, 
complicated, and bloody than to six of the other authors, each of whom 
has prepared a volume of this series on the contemporaneous occur- 
rences of the “Slaveholders’ Rebellion.” According to the examina- 
tions and calculations of a careful scribe, out of the eleven hundred and 
seventy-two battles, affairs, engagements, collisions, and skirmishes cred- 
ited to all the loyal troops operating everywhere against the rebels, be- 
tween March 4, 1864, and March 10, 1865, four hundred and eighty- 
five must be assigned to the armies of the Potomac and of the James, 
the vast majority to the former,—that is to say, five-sevenths of the 

1 «THE VIRGINIA CAMPAIGN OF ’64 AND 65; THE ARMY OF THE PoTOMAC 
AND THE ARMY OF THE'JAMES.’’ By Andrew A. Humphreys, Brigadier-General, 
Chief of Engineers, and Brevet Major-General U.S.A.; Chief of Staff, Army of 
the Potomac; Commanding Second Corps, etc. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1888. « 
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hardest of the vast problem of slaughter and suffering has to be pre- 
sented on four hundred and thirty-one 12mo pages by one writer, who, 
however, it is true, enjoyed the advantage of the best opportunities 
for their comprehension and presentment. 

The Army of the Potomac fought more battles between May 5, 
1864, and April 9, 1865, than it had delivered or received in the whole 
of its previous glorious career of vicissitudes. That the author has done 
his work with great ability does not admit of question, but whether his 
is a “sealed” or an “open” book to ordinary readers depends upon the 
apprehensive powers of the latter. It is a soldier’s book in every sense 
of the word; none but a thorough soldier could have conceived or 
written it. It is said,—and if memory serves, Macaulay himself makes 
the admission,—the great English historian read and re-read Thucydides 
to form and influence his style. One of our best-read generals, and one 
of the profoundest thinkers in the country, made an observation simi- 
lar in regard to the work under review. He said that it was not prob- 
able that Humphreys did so, but that his terseness, neatness, and clear- 
ness looked as if he had made a close study of Czesar’s Commentaries to 
form his own style. This is eminently true, and as the famous French 
Marshal Villars declared that his distinguished boyish antagonist and 
instinctive general, the Camisard chief, John Cavalier, had “ per- 
formed actions worthy of Cesar,” so might it be remarked with equal 
justice, Major-General Humphreys has “ written commentaries worthy 
of Cesar.” 

Here let it be observed, that the operations of the great Roman 
were nothing in comparison, as far as regards sublimity, to the unin- 
termitted fighting, labors, and sufferings of the troops whose prowess is 
recorded in this book. It was not a series of battles, with intervals of 
rest and recuperation, but a terrible realization of the spirit of the 
orders given by Hooker to Stoneman in the previous year, “ Fight! 
Fight! Fight!” This unintermittent “Fight! Fight! Fight!” from 
the Rapidan to the James, and from the James to Appomattox Court- 
House, has been magnificently clothed in words by an observant “duty- 
soldier” often mentioned by Humphreys: 

‘Tt is impossible to do anything like justice to the fighting and suffering of our 
army from the moment that it entered the Wilderness and was lost to sight in its 
gloomy recesses until it emerged from its intrenchments to join in that pursuit 
which ended in the capture of the ‘Stag of Ten’ (‘Za Royale’ is the hunting 
term in venery),—as a rebel author has elected to symbolize Lee. 

‘* No description published or spoken begins to come up to the reality of the hard 
work and the hard fighting from the Rapidan through the Wilderness, across the 
Peninsula to Petersburg. This is no exaggeration, no self-deception. It is an even 
fainter acknowledgment than the language of an eye-witness, a foreign officer of dis- 
tinction present to observe the operations of the Army of the Potomac. He said that 
‘such fighting and digging, such winning and relinquishing of lines won, simply 
to advance, to gain ground and throw up new works, again to be abandoned, with- 
out the slightest hesitation, only to encounter new perils,—all this repeated again 
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and again, daily, was beyond the comprehension of Old World generals and troops, 
and almost unsusceptible of their belief.’ 

‘« Many of the so-styled battles lasted through several days, and the almost un- 
interrupted fighting of several days and nights was sometimes styled ‘a battle.’ 
Many a hard-fought picket-line fight, equal to a ‘battle proper,’ was not deemed 
worthy‘of mention where week succeeded week of carnage. This same remark ap- 
plies to many breast-work fights. 

‘‘ During Grant’s overland campaign, that blood-bath from the Rapidan to the 
James, that bloody-sap through the Wilderness, that march corduroyed with 
corpses, tessellated with slaughtered heroes, ‘ throbbing with wounded,’ absolutely 
realized the vivid conception of the arch-poet,— 

‘Who hold their way with falchion force, 
Or pave the way with many a corse, 


O’er which the following brave may rise, 
Their stepping-stone the last who dies.’ 


‘It was one battle day and night and night and day. Nocessation! No ces- 
sation! Often we wished for the darkness to close around us that we might have 
rest. But, alas! with that darkness came notthe rest so ardently desired, but work, 
fight, and march. 

‘¢ The flash of the rifles and the muskets, as well as of the cannon, together with 
the fiery parabolas of the fuses and bursting missiles of the mortars, would illumi- 
nate the heavens all around the battle-field. Thus the night-struggles were frequent 
and arduous, and at times again we often wished for the return of the morning, but 
its return still brought no change from our toils of marching and working and 
fighting. 

‘Our thinned ranks told us the sad story of the deadly conflicts through which 
we were passing. The long lines of graves told the stranger the direction of our 
marches and the dispositions of our battles. At each morning roll-call fewer and 
fewer numbers responded to well-known names. Where are they? The reply 
came from the newly-made graves !’’ 


This tohu-bohu of strife Humphreys has disentangled and made 
clear, although, as in the case of Warren, fifteen hundred pages of 
close type, octavo size, had to be boiled down into twenty-five in the 
crucible of the author’s brain. 

Perhaps, to those well read in military matters, it may furnish a 
more favorable idea of this work to institute a comparison between it 
and Frederic the Great’s own narrative of his three Silesian Wars. 
It is said that the Hebrew is a lean language, and, in the sense in which 
the term is thus applied, Cesar’s Commentaries are lean, and such 
“lean kine” as these have been converted by Humphreys not into “ fat 
kine,” but into kine in thorough working order, with no redundant 
flesh, in the best style of the great Prussian. 

Finally, before entering into a closer consideration of the book, 
Humphreys is not pointedly severe on any one executive or recorder 
except Badeau, and such as could scarcely hope to escape censure, 
whereas he is concretely enthusiastic in directing attention and fixing it 
upon merit and manhood. 

He tells the truth, but with him it is the “stern truth under the 
velvet glove.” He makes the reader feel that he appreciated the in- 
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structions of Talleyrand, who, while impressing a full sense of duty 
on an official setting out to represent France at a foreign court, closed 
with these words, “ but, remember, no zeal!” By “ no zeal” the French 
prime minister intended to impress upon his subordinate that while 
duty was to be thoroughly and fearlessly performed, there was to be 
no exuberance of feeling. This rule has been observed throughout by 
Humphreys; not that he cannot write beautifully, not but that he can 
be magnificent in description, but because he felt that fine writing would 
be out of place in such a work as he had in hand. 

A noted general once sent a work on Tactics that he had compiled 
toa lovely young lady as “light reading.” To most minds Humphreys’s 
work would be as appropriate a gift. In many particulars it pre- 
supposes an understanding of military details which very few but real 
soldiers possess. In it there is nothing resembling war orthography or 
primer. It is a treatise which places grammatically and lucidly mili- 
tary events, proper, on paper, and demonstrates or solves problems 
with the pen, page after page,—problems which require some knowledge 
of the dictionary, perhaps even of the alphabet of the military art and 
science. Most likely it will be better appreciated, and at its full value, 
in countries like Germany or France, where war is studied as a science 
necessary to the existence of the State. This volume is as explicit as 
the report of a general of good taste and judgment could be,—one 
who, without a single unnecessary adjective, has recorded with modesty 


but truth the operations of the troops he had the honor to command. 
There is nothing superfluous in this work, and yet there is nothing 
deficient. It is a model of conciseness without concision.’ It gives a 


2 A superior officer, of prominence and ability, wrote a few lines of criticism, 
which might read as a reflection, whereas they fully justify the force of this review: 
‘‘Humphreys’s book is a disappointment. It is too colorless; full of facts, but 
with no individual opinions, which he has and should have expressed. He tries 
hard to do justice to all.”’ 

Now analyze this paragraph. The colonel is disappointed. Why? Because 
Humphreys did not descend to minute details. He could not; very limited space 
precluded them. ‘The book is colorless, but full of facts.’ High praise! The 
reviewer has a picture of the highest acknowledged merit, in which there is scarcely 
a brushful of vivid color. It is a coast scene. The shores gray and the sea gloomy, 
and the clouds brooding, but the ominous break of the surf tells the story more em- ° 
phatically than if a lesser artist had dispersed a multitude of bright colors upon the 
canvas. The colonel next proceeds to blame Humphreys for not expressing the 
opinions that he holds. Has the mere calm narrator a right to express a decided 
opinion? Opinions are implied throughout the book. Strong expressions of opinion 
might involve the charge of prejudice or partisanship. Present the facts clearly, 
and let the reader draw his inference. These are plain as daylight. The colonel’s 
final sentence, ‘‘ He tries hard to do justice to all,’’ is about the very highest praise 
that an author could ask. It implies a supreme effort to do full justice to every 
man as far as is consistent with the equitable capacity of the human brain. I 
accept the colonel’s criticism as expressed and thus clarified. Itis mine! It is not 
as just in words, but it is as just in spirit as mine. ‘The letter killeth, but the 


spirit giveth life.’”’ 
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clear account of the operations of divisions without obtruding the 
subordinate action of brigades or smaller bodies, unless they were 
resultive, striking, or worthy. This remark applies as well to the 
operations of the Union as to those of the opposing rebel armies, and 
while it does full justice to important facts, it does not minister to 
the perverted popular taste by those exhibitions of fine writing, so 
called, of pen flourishes, and of indiscriminate detail in which ordi- 
nary military readers delight, and which constitute for them the Fata 
Morgana of war—phantasms, however beautiful and attractive, which 
are too often and suddenly dissipated by the recognition of the sterner 
realities of the major quantities of labor, privation, and suffering ; 
major, indeed, as compared to the minor, but quantities frequently 
most interesting in that they represent the fighting which is summarily 
decisive. 

Unfortunately, space precluded the “Morals” and “Ana” of this 
war-period. 

Finally, to the reviewer, this book shows that if Lee was not a 
general of the first order,—which, without arguing the question, he 
was not,—to whatever class he did belong he was an equal, if not more 
than a match for Grant, and that without the exquisite precision of the 
orders for the movements,—which, by the way, are due to Humphreys 
as chief of staff, and all which in his modesty he conceals,—there would 
have been less to applaud and more to criticise in the campaign from 
the Rapidan to the James. 

On examining the lists of casualties, it might seem to the human- 
itarian as if Grant in very many instances deserved Kleber’s savage 
criticism on Bonaparte, that he was “a general at six thousand lives a 
day,” and, to those who are free from the glamour of popular opinion, 
that his Strategy and Tactics, from the James until he was firmly estab- 
lished before Petersburg, were by no means as praiseworthy as those of 
Sherman—steadied by the balance-wheel and calm self-confidence of 
Thomas—were from Dalton to Atlanta. It is true that the advantages 
were in Lee’s favor as five to one as to position, for with equal fire-arms, 
arms of precision, one soldier in the woods or under cover, amid a 
friendly population, or behind works, is worth five advancing in the 
open. He can not only aim with more perféct coolness, but has re- 
peated shots before the other has any chance at all to respond with 
bullet or steel. Nor would it appear from this analytic work under 
consideration that Grant, although a commander of the Suworrow 
type—in no sense a mean type—and applying the same bloody tactics, 
displayed any of the Russian’s inspirations or flashes of genius or ex- 
quisite comprehension of the capabilities of highly-disciplined human 
machines in their applications to exceptional circumstances,—such as 
carried the men of the plain over the Alps and through difficulties 
which were appalling to mountaineers born, bred, and experienced. 
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Grant looms mightily aloft in his pertinacity and his sublime expendi- 
ture of life and blood, furnished him with unstinted hand. 

A regular general, since dead, observed what this book now reveals, 
that Sherman, assisted or influenced by Thomas, took the bull by the 
horns but once, at Kenesaw, and never repeated the experiment of 
“bucking the tiger,” whereas Cold Harbor does not stand alone in its 
unnecessary waste of blood and life; Sherman held the attention of 
Johnston with a sufficient force to preclude disaster, and flanked him 
out of his carefully-selected positions with another force in equal degree 
fully competent to take care of itself. Do the facts of this book reveal 
that Grant ever did this? Whenever and whither Grant moved Lee 
was ready to meet him then and there, and although Lee might have 
been in doubt between this and that objective, by the time Grant was 
up and ready to deliver his blow Lee was in position, equally prepared 
to parry it and let him have a terrible counter. Humphreys does not 
say this, but such is the inference drawn by the reviewer from the 
clean-cut narrative of what occurred. It is hardly possible that this 
book will be estimated at its true value by the public at large, although 
it is an inestimable contribution to military history, proper. It will be 
especially interesting, as stated, to European officers. Such fighting in 
forests, in a literally wooded wilderness—and fighting therein on the 
vastest scale—was something entirely new. There have been very few 
examples of such in European military history, There has been a 
very faint similarity at Torgau, 3d November, 1760; in Napoleon’s 
campaign of April, 1809, sometimes styled the “ Forest. Fights,” so 
greatly eulogized, in Bavaria; and at Hanau in 1812: 

Either of these, however, were as herrings to our whale of 1864, 
Even Chancellorsville, 1863, with all its horrors, was but an episode 
in comparison to the terrible prolonged agony from the Rapidan to the 
Chickahominy. 

As regards deserving officers, Humphreys rises to his own high 
level in his concentrated praise, while in speaking of his personal 
actions he is modesty itself. For instance, at Cumberland Church, he 
puts the highest estimate on his losses, five hundred and seventy-one, 
whereas close figuring might reduce them to four hundred and twenty- 
four. This reference may seem to be a trifle, but it is an indication of 
the best proof of the trustworthiness of his deductions in general. As 
long as war continues to be an unavoidable evil—that is, until millen- 
nial influences prevail—this book must live and instruct. 


J. Watts DE PEYSTER, 
Brevet Major-General S.N.Y. 
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(Continued from page 606, vol. viii.) 


¥. 


OnE bright, beautiful evening late in February it was my good fortune 
to find myself once more within “twenty minutes of Sandbrook” ; this 
time on no hurried visit, but with the deliberate intention of accepting 
the cordial invitation of the judge and Harrod to spend a month with 
them and make their home my headquarters while attending to the 
limited amount of law business that called me to that vicinity. I had 
heard several times from the plantation since Vinton’s letter, and the 
very last news I had received was penned by Miss Pauline’s own fair 
hand, telling me in a sweet, happy, womanly letter of what neither you, 
who have had patience enough to read this, nor I could be in the least de- 
gree surprised to learn,—her engagement to Major Vinton. The major 
himself, she wrote, had been summoned as a witness before a court-mar- 
tial, and would be gone several days, but back in time to welcome me. 
Then came a page about Amory: “ He has entirely recovered ; that is 
to say, he is as strong and active as ever; but still—I don’t know how 
to express it exactly—he is not the same man he was before that night. 
You know that the wound in his shoulder was a very slight one, and 
that his injuries were mainly’ shocks and bruises received by being 
thrown and dragged by his wounded horse. When he was well enough 
to drive about, the major used to bring him here frequently, and I really 
thought that he and Kitty were going to become great friends, for they 
wore off much of the old embarrassment and seemed to be getting 
along so nicely. ‘Then he used to ride over and spend entire afternoons 
with us; and then, all of a sudden, he stopped coming; only visits us 
now when he has to; and is so changed, so constrained, and moody 
that I don’t know what to make of it. I really believe that Kitty was 
growing to like him ever so much, and she wonders, I know, at this 
sudden change. Even when he does come he avoids and barely looks 
at her.” 

It was strange, and I puzzled over it for some time. Match- 
making was hardly in my line of business, yet no spinster aunt could 
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have taken more interest in this affair than myself. I was really anx- 
ious to get back to the plantation and see what could be made of it. 
Harrod and the carriage were at the station to meet me, and a rapid 
drive in the cool night air soon brought us to the dear old house again, 
and there on the broad piazza, in the broad, cheerful stream of light 
from the hall, stood the judge, Vinton, and Pauline, and in a moment 
I had sprung from the carriage and was receiving their warm and 
charming welcome. Vinton was as happy in his quiet, undemonstra- 
tive way as man could be, and the fond, proud light in his dark eyes 
as he looked down at the graceful form leaning so trustfully upon 
his arm was a sight that made me envious. Presently Kitty came 
down, but not the Kitty of old. Ah! little girl, what is it that has 
made those soft eyes so heavy, so sad? What has taken all the color 
from those round, velvety cheeks? What has become of the ringing, 
light-hearted laugh that came bubbling up from heart-springs that 
seemed inexhaustible in their freshness, their gladness? It is of no 
use to smile and chatter and prate about your pleasure at seeing this 
antiquarian again. It is of no use to toss your little head and look at 
me with something of the old coquettish light in your eyes. You can’t 
deceive me, little Kit; you are changed, sadly changed. I, who have 
been away so long a time, can see what others only partially notice. 
During the evening we all gathered in the parlor, talking over the 
events of my previous visit. Kitty had early tired of any share in the 
conversation, and sat silent and absent, taking little heed of what was 
said, though once or twice, when we were not speaking of Amory, she 
rallied for a moment and made an effort. She had taken a chair near 
the window, and was more than half the time gazing dreamily out 
towards the road. At last Vinton said he must get back to camp, bade 
us all good-night; his orderly came round with the horses, and Pauline 
went out to see him off, everybody else just at that particular moment 
finding something of extreme interest which detained him or her in the 


parlor. , 
It is odd how long it takes to say good-night under those circum- 


stances. Fully fifteen minutes elapsed before the spurred boot-heels 
were heard going down the steps ; then there was another slight deten- 
tion,—cause, unknown ; time, three minutes and a half,—and finally 
the clatter of hoofs as they rode off, twenty-seven minutes by the clock 
after the time when the major had announced that he must be off at 
once,—couldn’t stay another minute. 

When the hoof-beats had died away Pauline came back to us radiant, 
lovely, and even that tease. Harrod could not find it in his heart to say 
one word on the subject of the major’s unaccountable display of unmil- 
itary tardiness, though he looked vastly as though he would like to. 
Good-nights were exchanged, and soon after I found myself cosily en- 
sconced in my old quarters in the wing. 
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About noon on the following day Mars trotted up the road, and, 
throwing his horse’s rein over the gate-post, came “clinking” up the 
walk. His heels were decorated with a pair of huge Mexican spurs, 
with little pendants of steel attached to the rowels in such a way as to 
cause a jingling with every movement. I had gone out on the piazza 
to meet him, and he quickened his pace and waved his cap with a 
cheery “ How are you, Mr. Brandon ?” the moment he caught sight of 
me. As he sprang up the steps I saw that he had at least lost none of 
his old activity, and though thinner and a trifle paler than when I first 
met him, it was not at first glance noticeable. 

After the excitement of our meeting was over, however, and we 
were chatting over the Ku-Klux entertainments, I noticed then how 
soon he became just the restless, absent, constrained fellow that Pauline 
had described. He changed color and started every time a footstep was 
heard in the hall, greeted Pauline warmly when she came down, and 
seemed to be more himself when talking with her, but even then his 
eyes wandered to the door-way. Something was wanting, and at last 
he made a vigorous effort and stammered an inquiry as to “ Miss Car- 
rington’s” health. 

“ Kitty is pretty well, and will be down in a minute. She was 
writing to Aunt Mary when you came. If I were Kitty J wouldn’t 
come down to see you at all, Mr. Frank Amory, for you’ve not been 
near us for the last ten days, and I presume we owe this call entirely 
to Mr. Brandon.” 

Poor fellow! he fidgets and looks woe-begone enough, tries hard to 
plead constant duties, no lack of inclination, etc., and just in the midst 
of it all the rustle of skirts and the patter of quick, light footsteps is 
heard in the hall, and Frank Amory starts up with the flush deepen- 
ing on his cheek and forehead, and stands facing the door-way as little 
Kit comes in,—comes in with a face that flushes deeply as his own, 
with eyes that are raised to his but for one brief second and then seek 
any other object but the young soldier before her, with a nervous, flut- 
tering reply to his “Good-morning, Miss Carrington ; hope you’re well?” 
and finally, as she subsides into an arm-chair by the window, with an 
air of mingled relief and apprehension that puzzles me inexpressibly. 
Amory, meantime, has resumed his seat (on his forage-cap this time), 
and plunged hastily into a description of a marvelous horse they have 
just concluded: to purchase for officers’ use. He must be a marvel, and 
it is astonishing what an amount of interest Frank takes in telling 
Pauline all about his performances. Kitty sits by the window listen- 
ing, but saying not a word, and after this sort of thing has been kept 
up some twenty minutes Pauline excuses herself. 

“ Now don’t go till I come back, Frank; I’ll only be gone a few 
minutes.” And with a glance at me that seems, as Mark Twain says, 
“perfectly luminous with meaning” to her, but which in my masculine 
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stupidity I fail to comprehend until some minutes after, that young 
lady makes her exit. Then Mars turns upon me, utterly absorbed in 
the same horse, and with distracting volubility tells me the same rig- 
marole he told Pauline, every word of which I had heard. Then he 
asks questions about Hank Smith that he had asked three or four times 
already, and just as I’m beginning to wonder whether his accident 
had not resulted in permanent injury to his mental faculties a servant 
appears at the door. 

“ Miss Summers says will Mr. Brandon please come and help her a 
minute.” And as Mr. Brandon obligingly rises to comply with her 
request, Amory springs up too, whips out his watch, and exclaims,— 

“ By Jove! how time flies! I told Vinton I’d be back for after- 
noon stables,—must be off. Good-by, Mr. Brandon; come over to 
camp and see us. Good-by, Miss Carrington ; sorry I have to hurry.” 
And out he goes, clatters down the steps and back to his horse, throws 
the reins over the animal’s head, and vaults into his saddle, and then, 
with one wave of his hand, dashes off at a mad gallop. 

I turned again into the house, and this is what I saw in the parlor. 
Kitty Carrington, all alone, standing there at the window gazing after 
Amory as he disappeared down the road, her tiny white hands tightly 
. clinching the window-sill, two great big tears just starting from each 
eye and trickling slowly, heavily down her cheeks, her dainty form 
quivering with emotion. Little by little I am beginning to suspect the 
truth in the matter, and, as I turn softly away without attracting her 
attention, mentally resolve to unearth the whole secret. Pretty business 
for a man of my years, you will say, but “we lawyers are curious.” 

N. B.—Pauline didn’t want me at all. It was a ruse to get me away. 

For the next three days matters went on in pretty much the same 
groove. Amory came over to dinner once and was utterly absurd,— 
handed Miss Kit to her chair, took his allotted place beside her, and 
hardly addressed one word to her through the entire repast, though he 
gabbled unceasingly to every one else. Just as soon as we could finish 
our cigars after dinner, and an adjournment was moved to the parlor, 
he declared he must be off, said he had a whole heap of commissary 
returns to make up before morning, and, with the briefest possible good- 
night to the ladies and the judge, away he went. 

Pauline looked puzzled, Vinton amused, and Kitty—out of the 
window. 

That night Mr. G. 8. Brandon, who has already played too inquisi- 
tive a part in this little affair, resolved, before closing his eyes for a 
good, old-fashioned sleep, that he might as well be hanged for a sheep 
as a lamb, and pry still further ; but he never dreamed how odd would 
be the solution. 
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THE next day Harrod Summers and myself drove over to the cavalry 
camp tosee Amory. It was a crisp, cheery morning, just enough wintry 
rime in earth and air and sky to make rapid motion a keen delight, 
and as we neared the spot the mellow notes of the trumpet came float- 
ing on the breeze, and as we rounded a bend in the road we came in 
sight of the troop itself trotting across a broad open field. Mars was 
taking advantage of the glorious weather to brush up on company drill, 
and we had arrived just in time to see it. 

It was a very pretty, stirring sight to my eyes, for the dash and 
spirit of the manceuvres were new to a man whose martial associations 
had been confined to the curbstones of Broadway, barring that blistering 
march from Annapolis to the railway, and:the month of féted soldiering 
at the capital and Camp Cameron in ’61. Harrod gazed at it all with 
professional calm, occasionally giving some brief and altogether too 
technical explanation of evolutions that were beyond my comprehension. 
But the one thing which struck me most forcibly was that, though fre- 
quently trotting or galloping close to where we sat in the buggy, Mr. 
Frank Amory never took the faintest notice of us. His whole atten- 
tion was given to his troop and the drill, and with flashing sabre and 
animated voice he darted here and there on his big chestnut sorrel, 
shouting, exhorting, and on occasion excitedly swearing at some thick- 
headed trooper, but for all the notice he took of us we might as well 
have been back at home. 

“ Rather a cool reception,” said I, “considering the youngster was 
so anxious we should come over.” 

“Why, that’s all right,” said Harrod. “It is a breach of military 
propriety to hold any kind of communication with lookers-on when a 
fellow’s at drill or on parade.” 

And yet to my civilian notions this struck me as being uncivil. 
Less than a month afterwards I saw the same young fellow sit like a 
statue on his horse, and never give the faintest sign of recognition when 
the girl I knew he—well, that’s anticipating—when a party of ladies 
were driven in carriages past his troop, so close to his horse’s nose as to 
seriously discomfit that quadruped, and one of the young ladies was 
Miss Carrington. To my undisciplined faculties that sort of thing was 
incomprehensible. I looked on at the drill for a while, wondering how 
in the world those fellows could manage to keep their seats in the sad- 
dle without grabbing the pommel, when Harrod remarked that he be- 
lieved he would go on into the village to attend to some business and leave 
me at Amory’s tent until he returned. Of course I could only assent, 
and in another moment I was landed in front of the tent which had 
become so fixed a picture “in my mind’s eye” since the afternoon Mr. 
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Stiggins rode in to inquire where the lieutenant and his people had 
gone. A darkey boy officiously brushed off the seat of a camp-chair, 
saying that “ Mos’ like drill’d be over in ten minutes.” So I sat me 
down under the canvas to wait. 

Amory’s tent was not Juxurious. It was one of the simple variety 
known as the “ wall” tent, so called probably because for three feet 
from the ground the sides are vertical and give more room than the 
“A” tents of the rank and file. A camp-cot occupied one side; a 
canvas-covered trunk stood at the head. Then on the other side of the 
tent was a rude field-desk, stood up on four legs, the pigeon-holes 
crammed with portentous-looking blanks and papers, and the lid low- 
ered to a horizontal. On this lay a square of blotting-paper, covered 
with ink-dabs and some stray papers, an ungainly inkstand, and one or 
two scattered pens and holders. A looking-glass about the size of one’s 
face was swung on the front pole. A rude washstand was placed near 
the foot of the bed. A swinging pole, hung under the ridge-pole of 
the tent, constituted the wardrobe or clothes-closet of the occupant, and 
from this several garments were pendent. There was no tent floor, the 
bare ground was the carpet, and but for one little table the abode would 
have been rude in the extreme as the habitation of a civilized being. 
The table in question stood at the entrance of the tent, under the “ fly” 
or awning spread in front. A couple of pipes with brier-root stems 
lay thereon, and a jar of tobacco. But in an easel-frame of soft velvet, 
a frame rich and handsome, conspicuously so in contrast with all the 
surroundings, was a photograph—cabinet-size—of a woman’s face. It 
was not there on the occasion of my first visit, nor was the table. But 
there sat the picture, the first thing one would notice in entering the 
tent, and, having nothing else to do, I proceeded to examine it. 

A sweet, placid, sorrow-worn face ; eyes whose wrinkled lids spoke 
of age, but yet looked calmly, steadfastly, into mine. Scanty hair, yet 
rippling over the brows and temples as though indicating that in years 
gone by the tresses had been full and luxuriant. Scanty hair, tinged 
with many a streak of gray, and carried back of the ears in a fashion 
suggestive of the days that long preceded the war,—the days when 
Jenny Lind entranced us all at Castle Garden (though I claim to have 
been but a boy then); when Mario and Grisi were teaching us Knick- 
erbockers the beauties of Italian opera; when Count D’Orsay was the 
marvel of metropolitan society ; when daguerreotypes were first intro- 
duced along Broadway. All these I thought of as I looked into this 
placid face, so refined in its every line, marking, too, that at the throat 
was clasped a portrait in plain gold frame, the inevitable indication 
that the wearer was of Southern birth, for none but our Southern 
women wear thus outwardly the portraits of those they love and have 
lost. The picture fascinated me, it was so sweet, so simple, so home- 
like, and, as I stood with it in my hands, I could plainly see the strong 
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likeness between the features and those of my plucky young hero, 
whom I was half ready to be indignant with for ignoring me ten 
minutes before. His mother I knew it to be at a glance. 

Just then came an orderly bearing a packet of letters. To my 
intense gratification—I don’t know why—he saluted with his unoccu- 
pied hand as he said, “ Letters for the lieutenant, sir.” ‘Was it possible 
that he thought I might be some staff-officer? He could not—that is, 
he would not, had* he ever seen me straddle a horse—suppose me to be 
acavalryman. Perhaps he had heard I was with the lieutenant the 
night he nabbed Hank Smith; perhaps he—why, perhaps they, the 
troop—had heard I had charged through the woods to his support. 
Well, I took with dignified calm the bundle of letters he handed me, 
and endeavored to look the suppositious character and place them care 
lessly on the table, when the superscription of the very first one at- 
tracted my attention. The writing was strangely familiar. There 
were four letters,—two “ official,” long and heavy, two personal, and 
evidently of feminine authorship. It was my business to lay them on 
the table. I did nothing of the kind. Holding the package in both 
hands, I sat stupidly staring at the topmost letter,—a tiny, dainty 
affair,—and striving to come back from dreamland. Where had I 
seen that superscription before? There stood the address, “ Lieut. 
Frank Amory, —th U.S. Cavalry, Sandbrook Station, Memphis and 
Charleston R.R., Alabama,” every letter as perfectly traced as though 
by the hand of an engraver, every i dotted, every t crossed, every 
capital having its due proportion, every letter wellnigh perfect. The 
superscription itself was a chirographic marvel. .The writing was 
simply beautiful, and I had seen it before. It was familiar to me, or 
at least had been well known. Pondering over it, I gazed, of course, 
at the postmark, a mere blur. Something or some place in New York 
was all I could make out before it suddenly occurred to me that the 
whole thing was none of my business anyhow. I set the packet down 
on the table and strove to shut it from my mind, but there that letter 
lay on top, staring me in the face; I could not keep my eyes from it. 
I turned, picked it up and placed it on the desk inside the tent, 
dropped a handkerchief that was lying there over it, and returned to 
my place under the fly. I wanted to keep it out of my sight. 

Presently the bustle and laughter among the tents of the soldiers 
near me gave warning that the troops had come in from drill. The 
next moment, as I was again holding and looking at the picture in the 
velvet frame, Mars came springily forward, his sabre and spurs clink- 
ing with every stride. He pulled off his gauntlet, and held out his 
hand with a cheery and cordial “So glad to see you, Mr. Brandon,” 
and then, as I was about to apologize for taking liberties with his be- 
longings, he said,—and_ how can I throw into the words the tremulous 
tenderness of his voice ?— 
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“That’s mother. My birthday present. It only came a few days 
ago, and I like to have it out here with me.” 

And the boy took it from my hands, and stood for a moment, all 
glowing as he came from his rapid drill and with the beads of per- 
spiration on his face, and looked fondly at it. 

“Tt’s the only decent picture I ever had of her, and, somehow, it 
almost seems as though she were here now. That Ku-Kiux business 
upset her completely, and the blessed little mother wants me to pull 
out and resign; but I can’t do that.” 

“T have been admiring it for some time, Mr. Amory. The face 
attracted me at once, and it was easy to see the family resemblance. 
May I ask where your mother is living now?” 

“Tn Boston now, but I think she longs to come South again. The 
North never seemed home to her. Father was in the old army. Per- 
haps Vinton has told you? He was killed at Fredericksburg, at the 
head of his brigade, and my uncle, mother’s younger brother, died of 
wounds received in the same fight.” Amory’s voice faltered a little 
and his color brightened. ‘‘ Of course they were on opposite sides,” he 
added, in a lower tone. 

I bowed silently. Nothing seemed the appropriate thing to say 
just then. Presently Amory went on: 

“You see I’m about all she has left in the world,—her only son. 
And when husband and brother were both taken from her at one fell 
swoop, it made it hard to let me take up father’s profession ; but it was 
always his wish, and the only thing I’m fit for, I reckon.” 

“Do Yankees habitually say ‘I reckon’?” I asked, by way of 
lightening up the rather solemn tone of the conversation. 

Mars laughed. “Why,” said he, “I’m more than half Southern ; 
born in North Carolina, and spending much of my boyhood there at 
mother’s old home. They used to call me ‘reb’ the whole time I was 
a cadet. It is a wonder I wasn’t an out-and-out ‘reb’ too. All 
mother’s people were, and they never have been reconciled to her for 
sticking to father and his side of the question. Poor little mother,” he 
added, while the tears gathered in his eyes, “ she is alone in the world 
if ever woman was, and I sometimes wonder if I ought not to yield to 
her wishes and go and be a clerk of some kind.” 

All the glow, all the life that possessed him as he came in fresh 
from the exercise of his drill seemed to have left Mars by this time. 
He was profoundly sad and depressed. That was plainly to be seen. 
Hoping to find something as a distraction to his gloomy reflections, I 
called his attention to the mail that had arrived during his absence. 
He moved negligently towards the desk, raised the handkerchief with 
weary indifference, and glanced at the packet underneath. Instantly 
his whole manner changed, the color sprang to his face, his eyes flamed, 
and a nervous thrill seemed to shoot through his frame. Paying no 
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attention to the others, he had seized the dainty missive that so excited 
my curiosity, and with a hand that plainly shook tore it open, turned 
his back to me with the briefest “ Excuse me one minute,” and was 
speedily so absorbed in the letter that he never noticed me as I rose and 
strolled out to the front of the tent and the bright wintry sunshine 
beyond. The boy needed to be alone. 

Fully fifteen minutes passed by before he rejoined me, coming out 
with a quick, nervous step, and a face that had grown white and almost 
old in that time. What could be wrong with him? 

“Mr. Brandon, I beg your pardon for being so inhospitable. My 
letters were important, and—and rather a surprise, one of them. It is 
just about noon. May I offer you a toddy? It’s the best I can do.” 

Mr. Brandon, to the scandal of his principles, decided that on this 
occasion he would accept the proffered refreshment. It seemed to be a 
relief to Mars. He bustled about, getting sugar and glasses and some 
fresh spring water, then speedily tendering me a goblet, produced a 
black bottle from his trunk. : 

“Shall I pour for you?” said he. “Say when.” And in a moment 
the juice of the rye and other less harmful ingredients were mingled 
with the sweetened water. 

“You will excuse me,” said he. “I never touch it, except—well, 
that drink I took the night on the train after our tussle with Smith is 
the only one I’ve taken since I joined the troop. I promised mother, 
Mr. Brandon.” 

The reader has already discovered that Mr. Brandon could readily 
make a sentimental idiot of himself on slight provocation. 

Hearing these words of Mr. Amory’s and the renewed allusion to 
the mother who filled so big a place in the boy’s heart, Mr. Brandon 
deposited his glass on the table and held out his hand, took that of the 
surprised young soldier, gave it a@cordial grip, made an abortive 
attempt to say something neat and appropriate, and broke abruptly off 
at the first word. Then Harrod came back. 

“ Brandon,” said he, “there’s the mischief to pay in New Orleans. 
I’ve just received the papers, and’ it looks as though there would be 
riot and bloodshed with a vengeance.” 

“ What’s up now?” I asked, with vivid interest. 

“Tt seems to be a breaking out of the old row. Two legislatures, 
you know, and a double-headed executive. More troops are ordered 
there.” 

I eagerly took the paper and read the head-lines. The same old 
story, only worse and more of it. The State-house beleaguered ; the 
metropolitan police armed with Winchesters and manning a battery ; 
the citizens holding indignation meetings and organizing for defense 
against usurping State government; two riots on Canal Street, and a 
member of one legislature shot down by the sergeant-at-arms of the 
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other ; a great mob organizing to attack the governor and the State- 
house, etc., etc. It all looked familiar enough. I had seen the same 
thing but a short time before. It was simply a new eruption of the 
old volcano, but a grave one, unless I utterly misjudged the indica- 
tions. 

“Amory,” said Harrod, “mount your horse and come over to 
dinner with us. Mr. Brandon and I must go back, for there are 
matters in the mail which require my attention at once.” 

But Amory said he could not leave. In Vinton’s absence he felt 
that he ought to stick to camp. We drove back as we came. 

Both the young ladies were on the gallery when we drove up. 
Harrod shook his head in response to the look of inquiry in Pauline’s 
eyes. 

“Not back yet, and no news of him,—unless—unless—there should 
be something in this letter,” said he, with provoking gravity and de- 
liberation, as he felt in every pocket of his garments in apparently vain 
search, while the quizzical look in his face proclaimed that he was 
purposely reserving the right pocket for the last. 

Miss Summers stood with exemplary patience and outstretched 
hand. At last the eagerly-expected letter was produced, and Harrod 
and I went in to talk over the startling tidings from New Orleans. 
The next moment we heard Pauline’s rapid step in the hall and ascend- 
ing the stairs; heard her go hurriedly to her room and close the door. 
Harrod looked puzzled and a little worried. 

“T hope there is no bad news from Vinton,” he said. “ That rush 
to her room is unlike her.” Then the swish of Kitty’s skirts was 
heard. Harrod stepped out and spoke some words to her in a low 
tone. Her reply was anxious and startled in its hurried intonation, 
but the words were indistinct. 

“She says Pauline did not real her letter through at all, but sprang 
up with tears in her eyes and merely said she must run up-stairs a few 
minutes. What do you suppose is wrong ?” 

Of course I had no explanation to offer. Pauline did not appear 
for an hour. When she again appeared she was very pale and quiet. 
Harrod meantime had taken a horse and ridden off to Sandbrook, where 
he wanted to reach the telegraph-office. It was late in the evening 
when he returned. I had been reading in the library for some time 
while the ladies were at the piano. He strode into the hall and stood 
at the parlor-door. 

“Pauline. Did the major tell you in his letter?” he asked. 

“Tell me what?” she inquired, with quickly rising color. 

“That their orders had come?” She hesitated and made no reply. 
Quickly he stepped forward and threw his arm around her, tenderly 
kissing her forehead. 

“You'll make a soldier’s wife, Pauline. You can keep a secret.” 
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And now, looking quickly at Miss Kitty, I saw that she had risen 
and was eagerly gazing at them, a strange, wistful light in her sweet 
young face. 

*‘ What is it all, colonel?” I inquired. 

“The cavalry left for New Orleans at dark. Amory got tele- 
graphic orders soon after we left, and Vinton came in from the West 
by the evening train and took command at the station. Neither of 
them had time to come out here to say good-by,” he added, with 
an involuntary glance at Kitty, while still holding Pauline’s hand in 
his own. 

“You saw Major Vinton ?” Pauline calmly asked. 

“Yes, dear. I have a note for you. He was only there thirty 
minutes. Amory had the troop, horses and all, on the cars before thé 
Memphis train got in.” 

She took her note and with him walked into the library. Irreso- 
lutely I stepped out on the gallery a moment. Then returning for a 
cigar or something consolatory, I nearly collided with Miss Kitty at 
the parlor-door. She recoiled a pace, then with her bonny head bowed 
in her hands, with great sobs shaking her slender form, my little un- 
heroic heroine rushed past me and up the stairs to her own room. I 
felt like a spy. 


(To be continued.) 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE slaughter by the Anamese of the French Commandant Riviére 
and his force of one hundred and fifty marines has greatly excited 
France, and has aroused the Chamber of Deputies to energetic steyis 
towards avenging his death. Tonquin, the theatre of what may now 
become a very considerable war, is the northernmost province of 
Anam, in Southeastern Asia. Anam was anciently an independent 
sovereignty, whose people claim that they had written characters of 
their own, and a literature, before the conquest of their country by the 
Chinese, which took place more than a hundred years before the 
Christian era. Since 1874 Anam has been under French protection, 
and has been reduced from its original dimensions by cessions of terri- 
tory to the French and by the establishment of Cambodia as an inde- 
pendent kingdom under French protection, so that now it consists 
mainly of Tonquin and a part of Cochin-China. The present diffi- 
culty arises out of an attempt on the part of the French to establish 
their power more definitely, and to obtain from the king of Anam 
recognition of their protectorate. They claim the right to exercise 
control in regard to the foreign: relations of Anam, to establish cus- 
toms duties, and to impose taxes. Commandant Riviére had under his 
command on the Cochin coast a naval division consisting of two dis- 
patch-boats and eleven gunboats, while previous to the affair in which 
he lost his life there had been placed en route from France a land force 
consisting of one battalion of infantry and three batteries of mountain 
artillery, and now additional reinforcements will doubtless be sent out. 
While the Anamese themselves would probably not prove very formi- 
dable to the French, the Chinese, whose emperor claims a suzerainty 
over Anam, and who regard with much jealousy the establishment of 
French power in that region, are likely to take a hand in the pending 
conflict, and neither the naval nor military forces of China, however 
contemptible they have been in the past, can now be treated with 
indifference. 

THERE seems lately to have been a conjunction of malign influences 
operating to smirch the fair fame of the two services, and, as always 
happens in such cases, to bring upon innocent and guilty alike a down- 
pour of censure, which, by its very sweep and-fullness, tends to defeat 
whatever of honest purpose may have been its inspiration. While 
more than one of the sinful propensities that beset our fallen human 
nature are represented in the offenses charged against those whose 
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misdeeds have been the occasion of the scandals now affecting the 
services, the burden of blame seems to lie on that almost universal in- 
stinct of humanity, whether savage or civilized, which prompts men 
to flirt with fortune, and which is stigmatized as gaming. This in- 
stinct, propensity, or whatever else one may choose to consider it, is by 
no means relieved of its viciousness by reason of its universality. On 
the contrary, in a civilization like ours, the basis of which is the 
recognition of moral duties as contradistinguished from natural rights, 
the universality of a trait, if in action it prove harmful, should serve 
only to increase its condemnation, and rally to its suppression our most 
earnest efforts. We have no disposition to palter with the vice of 
gaming. It is wholly bad. Intemperance is its only peer in the woe 
it works and the souls it destroys. That it taints the services with its 
serpentine trail of evils is undeniable, but the extent to which this 
particular occasion has been improved for reading homilies to the ser- 
vices by the newspapers calls up irresistibly to our mind that most 
significant parable of the woman taken in adultery, and the Master’s 
golden words, “ Let him that is without sin among you cast the first 
stone.” 

It was manly of Colonel Morrow to publish the card which he recently 
did, exonerating from all complicity with his financial embarrassments 
the distinguished officers of the army whom the penny-a-liners of the 
newspapers had most unjustly connected with them. In fact, the pub- 
licity given to Colonel Morrow’s affairs was entirely unjustifiable on 
any ground, either of propriety or necessity, and the attempt to make 
him figure as the victim of brother-officers at the gaming-table has, by 
his explicit denial, been effectually balked. As we have already said, it 
is only too true that officers, both in Washington and out of it, following 
the baneful example of Senators, Representatives, Cabinet Ministers, 
editors, reporters, and all sorts and conditions of men, do indulge to 
a lamentable extent in the fascinating but pernicious game of poker. 
But the story that has gone the rounds of the press that there exists in 
Washington a club composed of army officers, many of them high in 
rank, which devotes itself to lying in wait for and roping in the un- 
wary fledgling from the plains or the “ Point,” is supremely ridiculous. 
It would form a first-rate subject for a caricature in Puck, and we com- 
mend it to that genial satirist of the foibles and follies of the time as 
well worthy of a full-page illustration. 


ASSUREDLY, the Honorable the Secretary of the Navy doth magnify 
his office after a fashion that makes the modest efforts of the great 
Apostle to the Gentiles in that direction pale into insignificance. A 
minister of the Executive Department of our republican government, 
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he takes it upon himself to assert that the decisiun of the Court of 
Claims in the suit of Leopold vs. The United States is “based upon 
plain errors of fact and law,” accuses the court of “hastily blundering 
over facts and omitting to consider plain statutes,” makes a rule of 
action of what Congress did not, but, according to the Honorable Sec- 
retary, intended to, enact, and caps the climax of his presumption by 
telling the cadet engineers in the Naval Academy that— 

“There is also high authority for the position that neither the 
Executive nor Legislative branch of the government is required to 
accept as guides for its action the legal opinions of even the Supreme 
Court. They must submit to the enforcement of any final judgment 
of such court where the power of enforcement exists in the particular 
lawsuit decided. Beyond this every officer and citizen should continue 
to act upon any clear convictions of law which he may honestly enter- 
tain.” 

The fact is that the decision of the Court of Claims in the case of 
Cadet Engineer Leopold, who contested the right of the Secretary to 
bring him, by order, under the operation of an act of Congress which 
did not in terms apply to him, has greatly discomfited the ruler of the 
republic’s navy, and in the lashings out of his rage he is offering a 
remarkable exhibition for the contemplation of his fellow-citizens. 


To judge from the following, which we clip from a recent number of 
the Army and Navy Gazette, the why and wherefore of the bombard- 
ment of Alexandria seems not to be satisfactorily established even in 
the mind of the commander-in-chief who directed the operation : 

“ Lord Alcester, when fresh from Egypt, and before he had time to 
compare notes with the government, stated at the Mansion House that 
he bombarded Alexandria in retaliation for the massacres of June 11. 
He concluded this part of his speech with the assurance that ‘ there 
was no lack of promptitude in endeavoring to redress the grievances 
we had to obtain redress for.’ Since joining the Admiralty, however, 
the gallant admiral has changed his opinion on the subject. On Satur- 
day last, at the banquet of the Royal Academy, Lord Alcester repudi- 
ated his former reason for the bombardment, stating that he bombarded 
the town because the Egyptians were throwing up fortifications under 
his nose, and that the statement that the bombardment had anything 
to do with the massacre was false. From this it would appear as if 
Lord Alcester was not quite certain in his own mind why he did open 
fire on the town, and we strongly advise him to ‘try again’ for a 
reason, third thoughts being the best. There should certainly be ‘no 
lack of promptitude’ on the part of the gallant admiral in endeavoring 
to rectify his own mistake, as at present it is impossible to say why 
Alexandria was bombarded at all.” 





SERVICE LITERATURE. 


‘(A History OF THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED StaTEs,”’ by John Bach Mc- 
Master, is to ordinary histories what a panorama is to a museum: it is all move- 
ment, whilst they are, by comparison, dull and lifeless. The people of most histories 
have about them the air of mummies taken down from their shelves to be talxed 
about and told of, and then to be laid away again. The people of McMaster’s 
history are alive, and move and speak for themselves, passing before us almost as 
palpably as do stage-actors in a play. The book opens with a description of the 
state of America at the close of the war for independence, and is to be continued 
down to the time of the civil war, the whole comprising five volumes, of which the 
first only is yet issued. It is a mingling of social with political history, that is, 
comparatively speaking, a new departure in historical writing, and which, under 
Mr. McMaster’s artistic handling, produces a compound which, as mental pabulum, 
is much more easily digested and assimilated than are its elements uncombined. 
Mr. McMaster’s portrayal of the Indian as he was in the early days of the republic 
and is to this hour in his wild state is singularly just and true. Not less interesting 
to army officers is the careful yet sprightly tracing of the events connected with 
the disbanding of the old Continentals and the humble beginning of the present 
permanent establishment. Both the services will be interested in the account given 
of the Order of the Cincinnati, and amused (viewing the subject in the light of the 
present) at the animosity and fears which its organization excited. The style of the 
book is charming, there being no violent transitions from one period to another, but 
each branch of the subject flowing easily and naturally into the succeeding one. 
Published by D. Appleton & Co. Price, $2.50. 


CapTaIn GEorGE F. Price’s ‘‘ Across the Continent with the Fifth United 
States Cavalry, 1855-1883,’’ which will soon issue from the press of D. Van Nos- 
trand, is a noteworthy addition to our military literature. It records the history 
of one of the best and most distinguished of our cavalry regiments, the service of 
which in Texas, in the war between the States, and on the Western frontier has 
illustrated in a highly creditable way the good work of which our American troopers 
are capable. It contains the biographies of all officers who have at any time be- 
longed to the regiment, including not a few who won distinction on one or the other 
side in our civil war. It contains, also, full-page portraits of Generals Johnston, 
Thomas, Emory, and Merritt, and, with its Appendix, constitutes a work both 
interesting as a narrative and valuable for reference. The price is $5, for which it 
will be sent, postage paid, to any address. 


Messrs. L. R. Hamersty & Co. have received from Captain George F. Price, 
Fifth Cavalry, permission to use the biographies of officers contained in his book, 
noticed above, in the preparation of their ‘‘ Records of Living Officers of the United 
States Army.’’ This permission, all the more grateful for coming unsolicited, will 
materially lighten the labor of compilation, and is heartily appreciated by its recip- 
ients. 


‘“ Nava BAaTTLes, ANCIENT AND MODERN,” recently published by Messrs. J.C. 
McCurdy & Co., of Philadelpfiia, and of which Medical Director E. Shippen, U.S.N., 
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is the author, is, we are glad to learn, meeting with the success which was antici- 
pated for it, and which its merits entitle it to. A companion book, descriptive of the 
great land battles of history, is in course of preparation, the author of which is a 
well-known contributor to THz UNITED SERVICE, and which will be brought out 
by the same publishers. 


Messrs. L. R. Hamersty & Co. expect to soon publish a book by Captain 
William H. Powell, Fourth Infantry, Brevet Major U.S.A., entitled ‘‘ The Heroes 
of Tippecanoe; A History of the Fourth Infantry, U.S.A.’’ It will be published 
by subscription, at $3.00 a copy, and will make a volume of about 500 pages octavo. 
In a circular just issued inviting subscriptions, the publishers speak as follows of 
the book: 

‘‘ We have examined with considerable care the manuscript of Major Powell’s 
book, and find it to be a most interesting compilation of the annals of one of the old 
historic regiments of our regular army, a regiment that includes among the names 
that adorn its roster those of Grant and Sheridan and a score of others scarcely less 
distinguished on the roll of fame; a regiment whose battle record extends from 1811 
to 1879, embracing four wars, much Indian campaigning, and over half a hundred 
battles, sieges, and engagements. Such a book will prove an inestimable treasure to 
every officer and enlisted man who is, or has been, a member of the ‘ Old Fourth,’ 
and to whom, naturally, the name and fame of the regiment are dear; a most val- 
uable acquisition to post, regimental, and company libraries; indispensable to his- 
torical students and collectors; deeply interesting to readers generally, and in an 
especial degree to those whom professional sympathies enable to read with apprecia- 
tion these annals of a typical American regiment.” 


A NEW engraving of General Sherman has been published by J. C. McCurdy 
& Co., of Philadelphia, which is the largest and finest picture of the general ever 
made, and the only one specially authorized and approved by him. The following 
letter shows the general’s appreciation of it: 


“ HEADQUARTERS, ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
“ Wasuineron, D. C., May 16, 1883. 

‘‘ Dear Srr,—I am directed by General Sherman to acknowledge the receipt of 
the engraving of himself, and to say that it is entirely satisfactory. He desires that 
you send him, at your earliest convenience, one hundred (100) copies, with bill for 
same. ‘¢ Very respectfully yours, 

“Jno. M. Bacon, 
‘¢ Colonel and A.D.C.” 


Issuing as it does just on the eve of the general’s retirement, it will doubtless 
meet with a large demand from the army. 





